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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


eq From McClure’s List 
, . 


Ly) Now Ready—Stewart Edward White’s greatest success 


New York Press. 
** Rochester Post- Express. 
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“ Stewart Edward White's most powerful novel. 
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The Sequel to “ The Blazed Trail” (224 edition.) A glowing story of love and manly fighting 
against great odds, laid in the open Northwest lumbering country, where big problems are thrashed 
out and good men conquer. Mr. White has achieved his finest work of fiction here. Not even 
‘¢ The Blazed Trail’’ is so good. With rg illustrations by Wyeth and Underwood. $1.50 
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FOUR UNUSUAL NEW NOVELS 


The new book by the author of 
land My True Love 222225 
‘*He that Eateth Bread 
By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS with Me," etc. 
With illustrations by Lester Ralph. $1.50 
Kitty Sargent divorced her playwright husband because she wearied of their 
struggle with poverty. She married again. He brought up their daughter, 
Christina, “a most distracting combination of innocence and cynicism.’ 
Christina has a boy-and-girl love affair, and, to bring home to her the meaning 
of marriage, about which she has ideas of her own, her father sends her to her 
mother, by now for five years a widow, and a charming and popular society woman. 
The result is illuminating. The reader marvels at the author’s penetration and 


perception ot character, at the divination of feeling and the keen, inevitable ac- 
curacy of results. A brilliant and satisfying novel of true and tender love. 


The new book by the author of 
The Danther: **Susan Clegg and Her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop,”’ ‘‘The Rejuve- 
A Tale of Temptation nation of Aunt Mary,” etc. 


By ANNE WARNER 
With illustrations by Paul K. M. Thomas, the frontispiece in 
color. Decorative borders and title-page in tint. $1.25 

Every one who recalls the storm of discussion that greeted the publication of 
Kipling’s “They” will welcome this story with delighted surprise, for it is to 
“ Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop” what “‘ They” is to “ The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd.” The author considers it the most powerful story she has written. 
The reader thrills with the intimate mystery of it. 


The new book by the author of 
on ** Alton of Somasco ”* 
** Delilah of the Snows,”’ 


etc. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
With illustrations by Hermann C. Wall. $1.50 


A story of splendid endeavor, the scene Portuguese West Africa. A promise to 
a dying partner sends the quixotic hero out into the steaming jungle on an errand 
of freedom and into innumerable perils which thrill the imagination with the 
strange ways of the mysterious and fascinating Dark Continent. There is an 
American missionary of fine heroism whose acquaintance every American will 
gladly make, and the absorbing love stery holds ye reader enthralled. 


' Fate’s a Fiddler ee 


se 
By EDWIN GEORGE PINKHAM _——- bor in America” 
With illustrations by Lester Ralph. $1.50 
“«« Fate’s a Fiddler’ is a notable novel,” says the Boston Transcript, “and reveals 
in Mr. Pinkham imaginative powers that promise a brilliant literary future for 
him.” 
“ The reader will not come across a better, more wholesome or finely conceived 
novel than this one,” says the Buffalo Courier, “for it bears the hall-mark of 
literary genius.” 
“¢Fate’s a Fiddler,’” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “ deserves to be rated as 
one of the few thoroughly good novels of the year. Let no one whoshuns Dickens 
shun this book, for he will find in it what is best of Dickens without the dross, 
and, besides, before he has reached the last chapter, a good deal of Pinkham.” 


At all bookstores Small, Maynard and Company, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 


Whes writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW BOOKS——JUST PUBLISHED 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


NEW NOVEL 


PETER 


A novel in which he is at his best. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


A fine, vigorous, optimistic novel of love and 
business today. This is Mr. Smith’s finest story and 
it has never before been published in any form. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Peter makes 
an appeal all his own in these sordid days, bringing @ 
us back to the simpler and more wholesome senti- 
ments, the homelier and more loveable parts of 
veritabl¥ human creatures. He is one of those high- 
souled gentlemen who make life better worth living.’’ 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S New Novel, Illustrated, $1.50 
KINCAID’S BATTERY 


A tremendous novel of life in New Orleans just before and during the civil war. 
Love, intrigue, battles and hospitals, with the witty, amusing and deeply interesting 
characters Mr. Cable can draw. 


JAMES B. CONNOLLY’S New Story, Illustrated, $1.25 
AN OLYMPIC VICTOR 


A thrilling love story in Greece today that reaches its climax in the great Marathon race in 
the first modern Olympic games in 1896. The story of the heartbreaking race is the most soul- 
stirring account of an athletic event in modern fiction. 

‘*A moving, even thrilling, little tale."—N. Y. Globe. 


HENRY B. FULLER’S $1.50 L. ALLEN HARKER’S $1.50 
amin oe stories of Mies Esperance and Mr. Wycherley 
A charming story of the bringing up of three children 


life in Italy among the members of the American colonies 
in Florence and Rome and other cities, by an old maid and an old bachelor. 


RENE BAZIN’S Novels JUST READY 

































THE NUN, $1.00 REDEMPTION, $1.25 THE COMING HARVEST 
se ee “Must give the most acute pleasure $1.25 
“An exquisite story.”—London to any one who can appreciate a real- A tremendous story of life in the 









Telegraph. ly great work.” —London Academy. country in France today. 


EDITH WHARTON’S - The Hermit and the Wild Woman $1.25 


Tales of art and artists, of political life in this country, love stories and stories of questions and problems of deepest 
interest, written with a crispness, skill, power and brilliancy of insight that will make every lover of good literature and 
good stories read them more than once. 


ARTHUR RUHL’S’ - - - The Other Americans 


Illustraied, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS) -_—"53,Fifth Areaue 
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“The BIG FOUR” 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 


‘ FRE BIG FELLOW 


or ‘* A story that, sometime or other, eventually everybody will read”’ 
the ‘“‘A type of American efficiency—modest, simple hearted, sear Hts manly 


Start to the core. The atmosphere of truth is in this book.’’"—New York Tribune. 


























EDWARD PEPLE’S 


THE SPITFIRE 


A highly romantic novel of the most exciting kind. The hero, in hot pursuit 
of two clever crooks who have robbed him of his fortune, traces them to an 
American yacht, which isin charge of the owner’s daughter, whom they have 
deceived with forged telegrams from her father. The journey to New York 
from Paris sees a succession of amazing excitements. 











PHILLPOTTS and BENNETT'S 


THE STATUE 


‘* A new sensation,’’ says the New York 7ribune of this great English success. 

‘*A well written mystery story,’’ says the Vew York Sun. 

‘‘Tense and telling,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald, ‘‘not the best kind 
of book to begin too late in the evening, but admirable, vivid, vigorous, warranted 
to stir the slowest pulse.’’ 











TYLER DE SAIX’S 


THE MAN WITHOUT A HEAD 


“It is not only,’’ says the New York Times Saturday Review, ‘ingenious to 
the nth degree, but it is written with a knowledge of human nature and a 
touch of imagination rarely found in these stories of murder and mystery. The 
reader is almost persuaded that the author knows no more of the final outcome 
than he does himself.’’ 















MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS 


i A st 


My Lady of the Fog 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A book from the author of 
‘* Killy of the Roses,’ ‘“‘ An 
Orchard Princess,’ “‘ A Maid 
in Arcady,” and ‘“ Holly,” 
charming stories all, is coming 
to be a Christmas institution. 
In this latest love story, the 
scene is set on the rock-bound 
coast of New England. 

The story is told easily and 
gracefully, and the characters 
are real, live, modern young 
people, not abnormal types. 
Lavishly illustrated in full colors 

and tints by Underwood. 
Decorated cloth, with medallion, 
$2.00. Ina box. 


An English 
Honeymoon 
By Anne H, Wharton 


In this little volume Miss 
Wharton takes two of the char- 
acters from “‘ Italian Days and 
Ways”’ upon a wedding jour- 
ney through England. The 
chapters, in the form of letters 
from Zelphine to Margaret, 
include interesting sojourns in 
Canterbury, Glastonbury, 
Warwick, the Lake District, 
and in less-frequented English 
nooks and corners. 

Stateen illustrations. Deco- 

rated cloth, $1.50 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 


Richard the Third 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 


Following close upon the publication of Horace Howard 
Furness’s recent volume of the Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare, ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra,’ comes the announcement 


of another volume of this edition. 


It is ‘‘ The Tragedy of 


Richard the Third,’’ edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 
and brings the total number of volumes to sixteen. 


Roval 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $4.00 net ; 


three-quarter levant, $5.00 net. 


Beau Brummell and 
His Times 
By Roger Boutet DeMonvel 


In this book is supplied a vivid 
picture of the brilliant, heartless, 
and witty society under the Re- 
gent. Brummell is presented as he 
was, with his follies and defects, 
but with all that made his 
strange charm. 


Frontispiece and 14 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $2.50 net; half 
morocco, $5.00 net. 


The Struggle for 
American Independence 


By Sydney George Fisher 


“‘ His volumes cantfot be over- 
looked by any who wish to be well 
informed upon the origins and 
fundamentals of our nation, or the 
future of England’s colonial rela- 
tions.”—New York Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt top, 


Two volumes. 
Crown octavo. 
$4.00 net, per set. 


FICTION ~ 
The Tether 


By EZRA S. BRUDNO, author of “ The Fugitive” 

A modern novel of virile realism, skilful delineation of 
character—and more, for a powerful and absorbing romance, 
throbbing with the fire and passion of a young poet of Jewish. 
extraction, runs through the story with compelling interest. - 


ramo. Cloth, $1.50. re 24 ref 


The Adventures of 


Blake 
By Louis Becke 
A new long novel of adventurous 
romance, by this famous author of 
tales dealing with the South Seas 
and their fascinating islands. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


72mo. 


- The. Sunny. Side.: .: 
of the Hill’ 
By Rosa N. Carey *' 

A simple, refreshing story, with 
an English setting of blue ‘bkies 
and village country-life, for young 
women and girls. ' ? 


samo. Cioth, $7.50. 


The Princess Dehra 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Author of “* The Colonel of the Red Huzzars” 


The romance that has captivated the entire country. 


Third large edition now ready. 
r2mo. 


Clarence F. Underwood. 


Colored illustrations by 
Decotated cioth, $r°50. 


JUVENILE 


Daniel’ Boone: Backwoodsman 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 
A stirring story of the life of Daniel Boone, the sturdy 
pioneer, told in a manner which will fascinate all boys who 
love adventure, and yet it “‘ keeps true”’ to historical facts. 


Frontispiece in color and three illustrations. 
r2mo. Cloth, $7.50. 


The Princess and Curdie | 


By George Macdonald 


A special holiday edition of this 
juvenile classic, uniform with 
“The Princess and the Goblin.” 
Twelve full-page illustrations in 
color, decorated chapter-headings 
and lining-papers. 

Octavo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The charm of this } and 
well-printed edition is enhanced 
with 180 drawings in pen and ink, 
and frontispiece, title-page, an 
coverlithographed in colors. Uni- 
form with Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Octavo. Cloth, $1.50. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE CAR and 
THE LADY 


By PERCY F. MEGARGEL and 
GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


¢ HE first. transcontinental 

Motor Novel is an immediate 
success. Second edition :equired 
within ten days from publication. 
The story is a sparkling tale of 
rivalry in love and motors and is 
based on actual motor experi- 
ences. The story is an admirabie 
one and is winning many friends. 


BOOKS AND 
READING .- 


By ROSCOE CROSBY GAIGE 
and ALFRED HARCOURT 


booklover’s vade mecum. 
Great essays on the subject, 
complete, and fragments by book- 
men from De Bury to Stevenson, 
including references to early 
books, bookmen and bookma- 
king. The editors, scorning the 
latitude, have gathered the most 
uman things written about 
books. The volume reunites old 
friends, and admits some un- 
familiar wanderers with strong 
claims to friendship. 


ENet, $1.50. ‘Postage, 12 cents extra 
Fall leather, gold stamping, net, $2.50 


1010) Ge 
READING 


THOU FOOL 


By J. J. BELL 
Author of Wee McGregor 


‘Tals powerful story of 

Scotch and English so- 
ciety depicts the struggle of a 
dominating man to accom- 
plish the object dearest to 
him. All the force of his 
strong character and the 
weight of his wealth are 
brought to the contest with a 
result unexpected to the very 
last. Mr. Bell has written 
an unusual and an interesting 


story. Illustrated, $1.50 


DR. ELLEN 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
TH IS vigorous, clean-fibred 

story of the California 
Sierras has gained rapidly in 
favor. It is now in its fourth 
edition. It is the story of a 
woman’s fight against a handi- 
cap in the: winning of which 
she gains greatly. There is 
a vital and healthful reality 
about the story. 


Illustrated, $1.50 | 


THE BAKER & 


TAYLOR COMPANY 
Union Square North 


33 East Seventeenth Street 
NEW YORK 


MABEL 
BARNES 
CANDY 


HILARY ON 
HER OWN 


By MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


HAY emancipates herself 

from a conventional English 
home into London—on her own 
responsibility. Her many inci- 
dents and accidents of an uncon- 
ventional kind coupled with the 
account of Hilary’s irresistible 
youth and charm, are woven into 
a delightful and original story. 
Hazel of Heatherland, by the 
same author, isin its fourth edi- 
tion. Frontispiece, $1.50 


e 9 * 
A Child’s Guide 
to Mytholo 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 
For young people, parents, teachers, 
and libraries. 
[™ defines mythology and relates 
in a simple and readable fash- 
ion the principal myths which 
have come down to us, so that the 
child learns to esteem them in 
their true relation to knowledge. 
The author has lectured and writ- 
ten extensively on the subject. 
By the author of “‘ Browning's 
Italy."" Uniform with *‘A Child’s 


Guide to Pictures."" Handsomely 
bound and illustrated. 


Net, $1.25. Postage, 12 conts extra. 
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FALL FICTION LEADERS 


PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


The New Oppenheim, Ready October 5 


The Long Arm of Mannister 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Mannister, the victim of a band of conspirators, is a power- 
fully drawn character, and the story of his bold and ingenious 
revenge makes enthralling reading. 


Superbly illustrated by 
Frank Snapp. $1.50 


The most remarkable story of the year 


The Man Who Ended War 


By HOLLIS GODFREY 
The amazing story of a man who, by means of a mysterious 
invention, destroyed battleship after battleship. 


Capitally illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. $1.50 


By the Creator of “Susan Clegg” and “Aunt Mary” 


An Original Gentleman 


By ANNE WARNER 


What happened to an American traveling on the continent, 
who responded to an advertisement, “An Original Gentle- 
man Wanted,” is told in this captivating romance. 


With frontispiece by 
Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 


. 
A story that appeals to the heart 


Three of a Kind 


By RICHARD BURTON 


An appealing story of the joys and sorrows of a man, a dog 
and a waif. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Rook News Montbly. 
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MEYER & SON 


By DWIGHT TILTON, author of “* Miss Petticoats, ‘‘etc. 
Is a novelized version of a play by ‘Thomas Addison. The book promises 
to be another of the Tilton successes. Watch for it. Illustrated. $1.50. 


MISADVENTURES OF MARJORY 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, author of “ The Kentuckian,” etc. 
‘© This is no treatise erudite,'’ prefaces theauthor. Well— 
© hardly! The heroine is a lively, gushing little person 
1S whose effervescence comes straight from the heart. 
‘A, You wouldn't call her a sedative—she's more of a 
% tonic. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PLAINS 


PATHS CROSSING 


By MAUDE CLARK GAY, author of 
** The Knitting of the Souls.” 


Magnetic Claire draws to her a gentle 
Eastern school-teacher, a rugged sher- 
iff. a good old man and afew more 
characters; combined with the 
free life of Oklahoma, they 
make a story of unusual 


merit. Il. $1.50. 


SILAS 
KIRKEN- 
DOWN’S SONS 


By MARGARET HOLMES 
BATES 


Author of “‘ The Chamber Over 
the Gate,” etc. 


HART 


By ROBERT LOUIS 
FREAR 
Author of “ The Shadow 
Dwellers,’ etc. “af | 
Surrounded by primeval forest, 
Nancy Hart, a revolutionary hero- 


This record of plain lives has 
a compelling interest. In an 


ine of the South, stands out as pic- 
turesque and strong as her native 
woodlands. Her history isa romance, 
and her life can well be likened to the 
Northwest wind blowing over mead- 


unprejudiced way, the author has 
set forth some pre-natal causes and 
their inevitable effects. The one 
element not forestalled is the love 
which finally takes the helm. 


ows or lifting the smoke of battles. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


UNCLE NATE 


CLIMBING UP 
TO NATURE 


By FLORENCE J. LEWIS. 


We read about Mrs. Jawkin's 
tea party, the grocery man's 
free outing to his ‘‘ paid- 
ups,"’ the dainty Reaves 
Dakin, and we close the 
book realizing again 

that it is good to love 

and sympathize. 


$1.50. 


STELLA 


The Heart of 
The People 


By J. R. ABARBANELL 
Author and playwright. 


Illustrated. 


CLAIRE 
All the dramatic situations 
which authors strive for and 
the clear-cut characteriza- 
tions towards which au- 
thors aim are in this 
book. Thecharacters 

are disguised not- 
ables of the present 
Illustrated. day. 


$1.50. 
Illustrated. 


$1.50 
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A CAPTAIN 
OF INDUSTRY 
By ENOCH JOHNSON 
The Captain of Industry crosses & 
swords with the brilliant young lawyer 4 
for the employés, and the very heart and L 
core of the present day unrest is revealed % 
in the skill and logic of their arguments. y 
Wit, wisdom and heart interest are well com- 4 
bined. Illustrated. $1.50. °2 
° 
3 IN THE MOUNTAIN'S SHADOW 
S By MARY RODNEY, author of “‘ Four Girls” >. 
‘Did you hear about that galoot striking iton C—Gulch? Mule ¢< 
fell down the mountain side an’ kicked the top off a quartz ledge eS) 
richer "n cream *' Into thisland of gold and hardy men come two lovely ? 
daughters of the langourous Southland—the result is a thrilling story. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company Boston, Mass. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


NEW 


THE MAN FROM 
BRODNEYS 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of 
“ Graustark,”’ ** Jane Cable,” 
etc. 

At last McCutcheon has re- 
turned to the scenes of his 
earliest and greatest triumphs, 
and in this new story is at his 
best. Full of stirring situations 
and romantic scenes. Five fud/i- 
page illustrations in color by 
Harrison Fisher. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE STRAWBERRY 
HANDKERCHIEF 
By Amelia E. Barr 


Author of 


**The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
“The Maid of Maiden Lane,” 
etc. 


A novel of New York in the 
time of the Stamp Act. 


12mo, cloth, illus., $1.50 


NOVELS 


THE FLY ON 
THE WHEEL 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 

Author of 
Masquerader,” 
Gambler,” etc. 

By a series of brilliant novels 
beginning with ** The Circle,’ 
this author has made herself 
one of the most popular novel- 
ists both in Great Britain and in 
the United States. In this new 
story she has surpassed any of 
her former books in the grasp 
and power of her story-telling. 
Illustrated in color by Harrt- 
son Fisher. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


POLLY OF THE CIRCUS 


By Margaret Mayo 


As a play its humor and 
pathos has found a response 
which nightly fills the theatre 
to the doors. And now we have 
a novel with “ Polly” as the 
heroine. Not since ** Babbie” 
of “ The Little Minister’? has 
there been such a compelling 
appeal by any heroine. 


12mo, cloth, illus., $1.00 


“ The 


* The 


Passing of the Third Floor Back 


By Jerome K. Jerome 
Author of “* Three Men in a Boat,” etc. 


A story of boarding-house life told by a great humorist, with 
a kindliness of spirit which will appeal to every reader. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


° ° , 

Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” ** The Subjec- 

tion of Isabel Carnaby,”’ etc. “yr 

A charming double love story in which each affair is 
brought to a happy conclusion. The usual cleverness and 
wit of the author is abundant in this new story. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 


‘AND SO THEY 
WERE MARRIED 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of 


Author of 


“The Resurrection of Miss 
Cynthia,” “* Those Queer 
Browns,” etc. 


A thoroughly wholesome 
book, vibrant with that fresh- 
ness and cheerfulness which 
has made her books sure anti- 
dotes for ** the blues.” 


Small 12mo, illus., $1.00 


THE DEVIL’S PULPIT 
By H. B. Marriott Watson 

Author of “Hurricane Island,” “The Privateers,” etc. 

Reader, if you wish to sail away for the misty lands 
of Romance and Adventure, the lands that you think of 
when you say ** Robinson Crusoe,” or “* Treasure Island,”’ 
then embark on the rusty old tramp steamship which is 
bound for ‘* The Devil’s Pulpit.” 

12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 


An Idyll of All-Fools’ Day 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Author of 
“The Madness of Philip,”’ “* Memoirs of a Baby,” etc. 
It is hard to imagine how any one could unearth a more 
unheard-of idea for a story, or dress it up in a more 
audaciously clever manner. It is one of the brightest 
and funniest books imaginable. 


THE QUEST 
ETERNAL 


By Will Lillibridge 
Author of 
“Ben Blair,” “Where the 
Trail Divides,” etc. 
This is a powerful, well- 
handled, big story of Dakota, 
by a man who knows the coun- 
try and the strong, se!f-willed 
people he puts into the story. 
It is the author's best story. /2- 
lustrated in color by “The 
Kinneys.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


VRONINA 


By Owen Rhoscomyl! 

The scenes are laid among the mountains and glens of 
the Welch coast. If there are many girls in that part of 
the world as thoroughly attractive as Ina Vronina, then 
surely Welchman are to be envied. We commend “Vro- 
nina” to those who want a vigorous, clean, life-like love 
story. 

12mo, cloth. $1.50 
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Boeos 


The C. M. Clark ee Boston, Massachusetts, announces: 


LITTLE POLLY 
PRIMROSE AND 
HER FRIENDS 


By Carro Frances Warren 


Is a companion volume to “Little 
Betty Marigold and Her Friends,” 
and is the second of the Garden 
Series. These beautiful stories 
of personified flowers are designed 
to delight the eye, refresh the 
mind, and suggest principles to 
the little children who yet carry 
the sun’s rays in their eyes and 
bird notes in their hearts. Fully 
and exquisitely illustrated. 


$0.75 


THE TWELFTH JUROR 


By Mary Harriot Large 


Miss Large has a fuller outlook over southern 
Kentucky life than has the average writer who sees 
only whiskey, women and lynchings; she has, as well, 
a gift for delineating characters. Her theme here is 
the justice or injustice of trial by jury. Few stories of 
western life can be'classed with this one. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


BARSELMA’S 
KISS 


By';Marion Beveridge 
Lee 


Commencing with a weird 
experience, the story branches 
out into humor and pathos. 
There are some beautiful 
nature descriptions, and many 
of the characters have ‘the 
skillful drawing of Dickens. 
The book is good for a merry 
laugh, a soft sigh, a breath- 
holding moment, and a long 


hour of retrospection. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Marion Beveridge Lee 


TRAIL OF THE 
GO-HAWKS 


By Emilie Blackmore Stapp 
Author of “ Bread and 


On the niches of fame raised 
by enthusiastic young readers, 
the band of Go-Hawks are 
crowding for a place beside 
Huckleberry Finn and other child 
classics. Rooster’s feathers and 
war paint, however, do not 
wholly Indianize, so that the 
Chief, Sitting Bull, must needs 
remain a gentleman at heart. 
A large book, interestingly illus- 
trated. 


“ Cut from Little Polly Primrose” $1.25 


ROSE OF SHARON 
By Andrew Sheffield 
The hero is held in the thrall of heredity. Born of 


ancestors who have invariably faltered from the straight 
path, this man attains to maturity, is married and 
himself feels the onslaught of compelling passion. 
Then comes the crisis when the woman of impulse 
and the woman of virtue meet. From a Biblical 
tradition the author has drawn his inspiration for a 
Illustrated. $1.50 


strong love story. 


MY LADY’S 
FORTUNE 
HUNT 


By Frederick Kinkade 


A rattling good story 
of the excitements and 
loves that come _ into 
m ine superintendents’ 
lives. One of the men, 
at least, strikes it rich 


in gold and love. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
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Strong Interest and Virility 


THE LAW 
OF LOVE 
By Charles St. Morris 
Much is heard today of 
“New Thought :" Senor 
St. Morris has taken old love 
and the new metaphysical 
theme that “love is the 
greatest thing in the world" 
and has illustrated its tran- 
scending power in the lives 
of Inez and Alberto. In the 
village lifeof Sunny Basque- 
land, no- less than among 
the money-crazed people of 
the Yukon is seen the ful- 
fillment of the Law. 
Illustruted, $1.50 


A COWBOY CAVALIER 


““Wedding is destiny 


THE JAYHAWKER By John A. Martin 


Here on the plains, in the beginnings of towns, the author 
has found jouded inspiration. The Jayhawker, the old 
boomer, little Bud, facinating Mestie—all are characters 
with whom the reader will crave more than a noddin 
acquaintance. Mlustrated, $1.50 


THE DEVIL WORSHIPPERS _ By Frederick Ray 
Author of “Maid of the Mohawk.” 

A book unique among clever books. The course of true 
love and its tributary stream of passion carry the characters 
from the exclusive banking circles of New York to St. 
Pierre, the American stronghold of Satanism, thence on to 
Mt. Pelee where the rival currents separate forever. Ili. $1.50 


ARNOLD’S 


By Benj. F. Comfort 

Mr. Comfort has suc- 
ceeded where many have 
failed. There is a workd 
of romance about the myster- 
ious person who tempted 
Amold, but a story of. such 
a time ‘and people would 
have no lasting value were 
it not entrenched by histor- 
ical occurrences. . Because 
of the breadth and scope of 
his own life, the author has 
been enabled to write a 
strong novel, an accurate 
history—a book worthy a 
lace in all cherished 
ibraries. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


MR. BENJAMIN F. COMFORT 


By Harriet C. Morse 
Neither 


and hanging likewise.” 


could be avoided in that wild, free, tumultuous life of the 


Texan plains. 
interest of intimacy. 


THE KING’S MARK 


Miss Morse writes with the enthusiasm and 


Illustrated, $1.50 


By Ella M. Bangs 


Fragrant with love and romance, and aglow with the 


indescribable charm of “* ye olden days” in Portland, Maine, 
is this story of Colonial times. The author is past master in 
the knack of suspense, and a big surprise is reserved for the 
last chapter. Illustrated, $1.50 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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READY OCTOBER ist 


WATERLOO 


By THOMAS E. WATSON 





‘* Napoleon !~years ago, and that great word, 
Compact of human breath in hate and dread Author of 
And exultation, skied us overhead ; “ THE STORY OF FRANCE” 


An atmosphere whose lightning was the sword “NAPOLEON ” 


Seathing the cedars of the world, drawn down AND 
-. Ln, burnings.by the metal of a crown.”’ “THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON” 


stale \- —Mrs. Browning 


RecessoceaedATSON’S “ Waterloo’’ is a thorough and intelligent account of the 
. me ; | three days’ struggle. He analyzes the characters of the generals in 
+ command; he describes in detail the positions occupied by the 
various bodies of soldiery, and compares the relative strength and 
advantage of the several positions; he searches, so far as may be, into 
the motives and strategy of the two opposing generals, and he dis- 
cusses the spirit and character of the two armies. Step by step, 
without haste and with unflagging interest, he resolves the confusion, 
° the shouting and the tumult,” to an orderly sequence, a “ clear-cut 

- study of cause and effect.” . 
» df you have read Tom Watson’s “Story of France” or his “ Napoleon,”—and 
- almost everybody has,—you know how he writes history, the dash and brilliance and zeal 
of it all: — No living writer uses facts with more vital effect. The men and women that 
made and unmade and remade France—kings, queens, priests, harlots, soldiers, prelates, 
demagogues—they are human beings, living their lives to wreck or fortune, “even as 
you and I|.”’ -And' when these men and women are dead, you close the “book” and 

find it is labeled “history !” 

: Tom Watson’s ‘* Waterloo” is superb. It is Napoleon staking crown and 
empire, fame and happiness, and all our heart is in the fight. We help dispose the 
forces’; we study the sky; will the elements befriend The Man? We watch Wel- 
lington coldly; he is a great general, but his blood is ice, and yonder is—Napoleon ! 
We wait for Grouchy; he is breakfasting with leisurely elegance, and Napoleon— 
Napoleon is waiting for him! We send courier after courier, message after message. 
We watch the face of The Man. The afternoon shadows are lengthening . . . 
O God! where is Grouchy? That’s Tom Watson’s “Waterloo.” It lays your heart 
at Napoleon’s feet. 

. Mr. Watson writes: “In ‘Waterloo’ I have not used any of the material used in 
‘Napoleon,’ excepting the general line of the narrative. . . . In fact, my reason 
for writing “ Waterloo’ was that so much new Napoleonic material is now available 
Which had not come to light when my ‘Napoleon’ was written.” 


Large octavo ; handsome letterpress and paper; bound in best quality of book cloth, with 
‘ ¥ decorations in gold leaf ; reinforced by head-bands, gold top. 


Price, $1.50; Postage, 15 cents. 





THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New. York, Flatiron Building Washington, 431 Eleventh Street 
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harming Nature Story of Field and Forest 


Tan and 


Teckle 


Illustrated By CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
Cloth, Net $1.25. 


C A fascinating story of two little field mice and their neighbors; of the loves and hates, the tragedies and 
comedies in the little world that exists in the grass grown fields and woods. The illustrations by Charles 


Livingston Bull help greatly in this delightful study 


our minute friends of whom we know s0 little. 


The Binding of the Strong CAROLINE A. MASON 


Quite without intent this book of the love sto 
celebrating the Tercentenary of his birth. Mrs. 


of John Milton comes just as Cambridge University is | 
ason has told the story as a skilful novelist would tell it. 


She has not departed in a single item from the most painstaking historical fact and the failure of the hope- ' 
less passion of the great and saintly man for Delme Davies carries straight to our hearts. Cjoth, $1.50. 


A Soldier of the Future 


W. J. DAWSON 


Every one of Dr. Dawson’s novels has a vital bearing on some great question of the day andhour ‘and he 

does not deny that this is a novel with a purpose. He has some radical ideas‘on what the church and the 

minister of to-day should do and be. His characters are all real and one feels a strange awe as page after 
page draws one closer into the net of his conclusions. Cloth, $1.50. Te ea hea iste 


The Web of Time 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


Mr. Knowles has been aptly described both in this country and in Scotland as the “Ian’“Maclaten””’ of 
Canada. Certain it is that out of his parish he has pictured a type of rugged, hdnest; Gdd-fearinig people 
that will take rank with well known characters of “ The Bonnie Ber Bush” or “The Littlé Ministet.” 


The Victor 


Cloth, $1.50. 


RICHARD-S. HOLMES 


The success of Dr. Holmes’ first novel ‘The Maid of Honor” has justified a second, which is even beitér 


than the first; although full of the same vigor, wholesome excitement and ready wit. As 


The North 


American said, “‘ Dr. Holmes is well worth the attention of readers of current fiction for his good sense, keen 


wit and real knowledge of human nature.” Cloth, $1.50. 


‘ 


Two Books that will Brighten a Day 


FULL OF CHEER, COUNSEL, HUMOR, OPTIMISM - 


The Knack of It 


Some Essays in Optimism 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


¢. The author is well known through his maga- 


zine articles as well as by his previous books. 

In his peculiarly droll and fascinating way, 

he has written wholesome essays on common 
but important truths. His work is full of opti- 
mism and subtle counsel, revealing exceptional 
individuality, anda keen analysis of human nature, 
all blended with delightful humor. 


‘* If the weather is not up to mark, get busy 
and you will forget it.”" 
Cloth, Net 75 Cents 


Judge West’s Opinion 
Reported by a Neighbor 


The Creator of the Character of “ Judge 
West’ prefers to remain unknown although 
his literary work is well and favorably known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. A more de- 
lightful book than this, with so mingled a charm, 
is not often found. It carries us back to the New 
England atmosphere of Emerson and Lowell and 
Holmes. The “Judge’’ is neither a philosopher 
nor a poet nora wit, yet he is all of them combined 
and ne has touched our human state on nearly all 
it’s sides. ‘ 


“It’s a good world if we use it well.”* 
Cloth, Net $1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVENUE 
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By FRANK HATFIELD 
Maroon Cloth. Gold Stamp. 12mo. 430 pp. Price, $1.50. 


A Narrative of Thrilling Adventures and Experiences 


Two Chicago business men are persuaded by an old Hungarian to go with him into the heart 
of Africa on a voyage of discovery. 

After months of hardship and thrilling adventure, a mountain is reached by the travelers, and 
owing to a singular phenomenon in which the surrounding hot sea recedes every seven years, 
an entrance is found to the interior of the mountain, and by almost superhuman effort, they 
finally reach its summit. 

Here they find a people, who, for thousands of years, have lived a life freed from every form 
of self-seeking—the ideal life; a race of giants, physically and intellectually, who in our year 
one, had controlled the solar energy and made it subservient to their needs; had constructed 
telescopes to bring the moon and planets within the range of intelligent perception ; had worked 
out the principles of acoustics to such an extent that, without a medium, conversation could be 
carried on at great distances ; had through their mastery of the problems of the storage of power, 
annihilated space; and had discovered wonderful methods of lighting and of time-keeping, 
through unseen forces. The book abounds in romance and food for thought and is destined to 
provoke discussion and create a large interest. 


PAUL ANTHONY, CHRISTIAN 


By HIRAM W. HAYES 


Blue Cloth. 415 Pages. $1.50 Postpaid. 
TAYS BRILLIANT NOVEL ITS NOW IN ITS TENTH THOUSAND 


The interest in 


CHRISTIAN HEALING 


so rapidly spreading throughout the world finds an answer in the clear statements of 
this skilfully woven story of adventure, romance and helpfulness. 


While the wayk is pure fiction, it is, as the author says, ‘‘written with a purpose,’’ and the 
story is so simply and dramatically told that it not only succeeds in its purpose, but also succeeds 
in stamping the author as a writer of the very highest order of fiction. Without going into 
details, it may be said that the purpose of Paul Anthony, Christian, is not merely to help pass an 
idle hour, but to bring out a great truth; and while the love element has been subordinated, it is 
still a love story of the loftiest type. The book not only tends to elevate the individual, but 


American fiction as well. 


REID PUBLISHING CO., 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


apart. In 24 parts issued fortnightly—total only $6 for this sumptuously 
illustrated, exquisitely printed and fascinating work. Large quarto, magnifi- 
cent plates in colors, super quality paper, handsome cover designs in color— 
splendid bookmaking at the lowest wholesale prices. Send 25 cents 
to-day for part one. 


: _. new and beautiful work presents an enthralling pictorial 

story of womankind, every paragraph of intense human 
interest. Every type of woman is described and lavishly illustrated 
from the savage Samoan maiden to the society queen of New York. 
Legends, folk lore, customs, dress, courtship, marriage and other 
subjects concerning women everywhere are interwoven in its 
abscrbing pages. 


Womcn of All Nations 


Their Habits, Types of Beauty, Marriage Customs, Social Status, Influence 
T. ATHOL JOYCE, M. A. EDITED BY N. W. THOMAS, M. A. 


Hon. Sec, Anthropological Institute of Great Author of *‘ Natives of Australia,” “‘ Kinship 
Britain and Ireland. and Marriage in Australia,’’ etc. 
Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution ;: Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald Colquhoun : 
Dr. Theodor Koch Grunberg, "Berlin Museum of Volkerkunde; Mr. Shelford, late of Sarawak eae : 
Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, B. A., and others. 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT and INSTRUCTION INCLUDING 


The Origin of Women, with the scientific theories of Folk Lore end Legends of Womenkind, with 
her evolution from the sexless ages. stories of strange rituals, beliefs, concerning Widows, 


The various ideas of Woman’s Beauty, as judged by Spinsters, Magic, Witchcralt, etc. 


the standards of various races. Psychological Characteristics of Woman, showi 
Curious Forms of Courtship, strange engagement their genius, peculiarities and personalitiescompare 
ceremonies, kissing customs, marriage rites, etc. with those of man. 
Conventionelities of Modesty the world over, show- The Influence of Woman the world over—the 
ing many curious ideas wonderful part in war, love, art and idealism 
of feminine modesty. of the race. 
ee New Light on Woman’s Social Position, 
ing the wearer beautiful with comparisons of her status in 
in the eyes of the oppo- savage tribes, under the harem system 
site sex. and in western civilization. 


Cassell & 


A Rare Collection of Pictures iy 
19th St., N. ¥. 


Hundreds of striking and beautifully executed pic- fimcarrprarsn tt 


tures enliven the text, including original photographs int which eek ane 


" 5 rtone, Women of 
talen by experts in every land. There is alsoa fiidiens. sec ene 


series of magnificent plates in colors from paint- tog to furnish me the re- 


j i maining 23 parts, at the 
ings made expressly for this work by Norman nay Bek pri tA. 


Hardy. nightly as issued. If part firet 
is not satisfactory, I am under 


SEND 25 CENTS TO-DAY er a a oe 
for part one. We guarantee satisfaction. If 
chis part is not satisfactory you are under no 
vbligation to take the remainder. 


CASSELL & Co. Address... 


45 BE. 19th St., New York. Estab. 1848 
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TWO NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS 











By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia 


Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.50 


N°? one but a Virginian gentleman is quite capa- 


ae ciien ble of depicting the ideal called to mind by 
: O/CVIRGINIA 






that term, and no one lives better qualified to do so 
than George Cary Eggleston. He tells, with great 
feeling and deep knowledge, how a young man who 
had won prosperity in the West, inherited a run- 
down plantation with its outfit of negroes, in con- 
nection with whom the young master tried interesting 
social experiments. As a love story, it is charm- 
ing; as a picture of the “Old Régime,” it is matchless. 


















By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 


Myrtle Baldwin 


Illustrated by HENRY ROTH. $1.50 


HIS book is a revelation of life in the under &# 
world of a great city and is the most powerful || 
and dramatic of all of this celebrated author’s works. | 
The story is told with forceful vigor and pathos, | 
and will hold the reader’s attention from cover to 
‘cover. ; 
~ ° In announcing it we can do no better than quote | 
what the Rev. George W. Hinckley, head of the (ls oscmnume 
Good Will Farm Association, says of it: ‘ This 
story is full of intense human interest, carries a strong moral lesson, 
and because of the light it throws upon imperiled girlhood, and the 
warning, wholesome and strong, that it contains, I wish it might go 
into every home in the land. Its publication ought to result in the 
saving of a thousand girls who to-day are as pure and innocent as 
Myrtle Baldwin from the awful fate to which she was so often ex- 
posed. It is a book to be read thoroughly.” 























AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., : BOSTON 
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Joseph Medill Patterson’s 


Startling Story of Society 


4 Little Brother 
of the Rich 


HAS CREATED A SENSATION 


This most-talked-of novel presents in brilliant literary style 
a vivid and truthful picture of society and stage life. Full of 
grim satire, caustic wit, and flashing epigrams. Price, $1.50. 


The Only NEW Baum Book 
DOROTHY AND THE WIZARD IN OZ 


By L. Frank Baum 


“The Wizard of Oz Man” 


This new ‘‘OZ"’ book continues Mr. Baum's fascina- 
ting wonder-tale about the Land of Oz and its charming 
fairy folk. Dorothy, together with a little boy com- 
panion, ‘‘Zeb,’’ and “Jim, the Cab Horse,"’ are 
swallowed up in an earthquake, only to reach a strange 
“*vegetable’’ land whence, by the aid of the Wizard of 
Oz, whom they meet there, they escape to the Land of Oz 
and renew acquaintance with the Princess Ozma, The 
Scarecrow, The Tin Woodman, The Cowardly Lion 
and all the old favorites. Among the new and delight- 
ful characters are ‘‘ Eureka,’’ Dorothy's pink kitten, and 
**The Nine Tiny Piglets.” 


The Most Beautiful Children’s Book Published 

Gorgeously illustrated with 16 full color pages and 
numerous black and white text pictures by John R. Neill. 
Each of the 20 chapters has a special pictorial heading. 
8vo. 280 pages. Extra cloth binding with beautiful 
inlaid picture printed in full color and gold. 


Price $1.25 


Te Tritton 


Aas CHICAGO 
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power and charm. 


America has produced. 


praise. 


prowlers and floods. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ NEw york 





MARY 


JOHNSTON'S 


Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s 

THOUGH LIFE US 

DO PART 


Mrs. Ward has outdone herself in 
this story of the successive experiences 
and emotions of a noble girl, wife and 
mother. The -. is full of — 
interest, m and power, so that it 
is sure of “~ was vidual from the 
many readers who know and enjoy 
Mrs. Ward's characteristic literary 
qualities. 

With frontispiece in color. $1.50 


Harry James Smith’s 
AMEDEE’S SON 


A brilliant novel showing the career 
of an orphan boy among the French 
inhabitants of Cape Breton. 


$1.50 
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NEW NOVEL 


Ready October 10 


LEWIS RAND 


BBooe 





LEWIS RAND 


Clara Louise Burnham’s 
THE LEAVEN OF 
LOVE 


Mrs. Burnham's heroines invariably 
stand for what is best, strongest and 
sweetest in American womanhood, and 
Sybil, the heroine of this new story, is 
perhaps the most complex and alto- 
_ charming of her characters. 

he volume has a thoroughly absorb- 
ing plot and is written with a skill and 
cleverness for which Mrs. Burnham 
has long been famous. 


With frontispiece in color by 
Harrison Fisher. $1.50 


THE QUEST 
FLOWER 


The story of what a winning little 
irl accomplishes through Christian 
ience, told in Mrs. Burnham's 
customary happy manner. 
Illustrated. $1.00 





THE CHILDREN’S LONGFELLOW 


A collection of all the poems which have made Longfellow’s name so dear to every child. The volume is 


beautifully illustrated in color by well known artists, and has color decorations and a striking picture cover. It is 
intended as a household book for children of all ages, and older people will delight in so attractive an edition of 
their old favorites. 


Lyman Abbott’s 


THE HOME BUILDER 
A series of short chapters giving a delightful picture of of 
the ideal wife and mother, written with all Dr. Abbott's 
75 cents net ; postage extra 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Agnes Repplier’s 
A HAPPY HALF-CENTURY 


In her most delightful vein Miss Repplier writes of some 
the manners and customs of our 
queer books they read and the queer things they did. 
$1.10 net; postage extra 


andmothers—the 


Ferris Greenslet’s THE LIFE OF T. B. ALDRICH 


The authorized bi 


aphy, based largely upon the poet's letters, which will take their place among the best that 
SY Coecadets recent Life of Lowell has placed him in the front rank of American biographers. 


Fully illustrated. $3.00 net ; postage, 20 cents. 


C. Hanford Henderson’s 


THE LIGHTED LAMP 


An unusual novel of mingled love and travel by the 
author of “ John Percyfield.” 


J. O. Fagan’s THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAILROAD SIGNALMAN 


$1.50 


Charles M. Thompson’s 
THE CALICO CAT 


A humorous tale of entanglements and misunderstand- 
ings, caused by an impulsive assault on a calico cat. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The Director of Maintenance of the Union Pacific System calls Mr. Fagan “one of the ablest writers on the subject,” 


and says his “trenchant and vivid articles give the point of view of an experienced employee, and have won him high 
They are a valuable contribution to the subject, and throw real light on it.” 
Illustrated. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


Charles Egbert Craddock’s THE FAIR MISSISSIPPIAN 


Miss Murfree has succeeded in mystifying her readers with a plot full of thrilling incident. 
life in the great house of the Mississippi cotton plantation is vividly painted with accompanying excitement from nocturnal 
A delightful young widow and a tutor are the leading characters. 








The romantic, feudal 


With frontispiece. $1.50 
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Ready About ‘September 26th 


A MILLION 
A MINUTE 


HUDSON DOUGLAS 


Five Illustrations by Will Grefe 


A MILLION A MINUTE, is a romance 
of the New York and Paris of to-day. It opens 
in Martin’s famous restaurant in New York and 
practically closes in the equally famous Maxim’s 
in Paris. With a hero bright, up to date, and wholly American, 
and a heroine charming and petite, a French Count daring and 
unscrupulous, a wealthy old uncle equally lacking in scruple, and 
a legacy of ten million bright American dollars, the author weaves 
a story that will immediately make him popular with the great 
public that wants to be entertained. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 





TREMENDOUSLY POPULAR 


THE BISHOP’S 
EMERALDS 


A story that will delight a man and charm a woman 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 


W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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COGS NTS og 
| OUR FICTION OF 1608 | 


“SIX EXCEPTIONAL NOVELS | 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR | 


| 


Mr. Parrish’s first sea story has a quality that should 
put it on the same shelf with the masterpieces of Russell, 
Cooper, and Stevenson. His admirers will find it a 
distinct advance on anything he has yet done. 


GANTON & CO. 


A story of present-day business and social life in 
Chicago, by Arthur J. Eddy. The central character 
is a remarkable figure. 


WULNOTH THE WANDERER | 


| Mr. H. Escott-Inman is one of the first to utilize the 


| 
| 
times and personality of King Alfred in a story instinct | 
| with the romance and hardihood of the old viking days. 


PRISONERS OF CHANCE 


| 
| A splendid historical romance in which Randall 
] Parrish’s story-telling genius is at its best. 


According to the Chicago Tribune this new book by 
Charles E. Walk is ‘‘ one of the most compelling detective _| 
stories of recent years.”’ 


Robert Ames Bennet’s daring and thrilling story of a 
desert coast and the three who were shipwrecked there 
has been called one of the year’s powerful novels. 


| Each, $1.50 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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Story-Life 
of Lincoln A 


All Bibles in existence 
to-day are transla- 
tions and revisions. 


The original inspired manuscripts were 
lost or destroyed hundreds of years ago, 
but before they were destroyed translations 
and copies had been made and from these 
copies the Bible has come down to us. It 
will thus be seen that the nearer we get 
to the originals or first copies the fewer 
are likely to be the mistakes of copyists. 
Therefore it is evident that the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


which is translated from 
the earliest and best 
manuscripts, has the 
advantage over all 
others, because many 
of these manuscripts 
have been discovered 
since the King James 
Bible was translated and 
revised three hundred 
years ago. 

The American Revis- 
ers, besides having these 
newly discovered manu- 
scripts had for reference 

the recent revisions made by England,: 
Germany, France, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. Therefore the 
verdict of Christian scholarship is unani- 
mous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send a postal card for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the translation 
of the Scriptures, and the history of the American Standard 
Bible, with the names of Universities, Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Bible Training Schools, Y. M. C. A., the great 
Religious Editors and Leaders in all departments of Christian 
activity who use and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and your bookseller about the Ameriean 
Standard Bible. Prices 35c. to $20 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 


37-4ib East i8th Street New York 
Also Publishers Nelson’s L. L. Eucyclopeedia 


Lincoln’s Life Told 
in Story by Himself 
and his Friends. 
From 100 authoritative 
sources the liveliest true 
story of every event in 
Lincoln's life has been se- 
lected, arranged in proper 
order, fitting in and form- 
ing a connected and 
complete biography 
from his birth to his mar- 
tyrdom. You can open 
anywhere and read the 
best humorous and _pa- 
thetic stories ever told, as 
each story is complete in 
itself. Every home would 
be brighter and betterwith 
this truest Life of Lincoln. 


Well Known Men Say: 


kay - 
“SIPPL U. S. Senator Beveridge— 

“ Excellent and novel.” 

F. D. Tandy, Sec. Lincoln Edu- 
cational League—* Fascinating 
to the casual reader—satisfactory 

to the profound cdent.” 

General J. F. Bell, Ch ef-of-Staff, 
U. S. Army—"“ Will bring us all 
nearer to Lincoln than ever before,” 


The Largest and Finest Book 
ever Sold for the Price. It 
contains over 500 stories, 700 pages, 

150 illustrations (some never pre- 
viously published), printed on extra high sur- 
face paper, beautifully bound. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send this work to you FREE —all 
charges prepaid—subject to examina- 
tion. If it does not please you return 
it at our expense. If it pleases 
you remit the Special Offer price, 
$1.75. Use coupon. . Th 
. out charge, “ The 
The John C. Winston Co. S story -Life. of Lin- 
Philadelphia, Pa. coln.” will remit 
AGENTS WANTED $1.75 or I will return 


Bigmoneycanbe made book at your expense. 
selling this work 

in view of Lin- 

coln Centennial. 

Write for full 

particulars 

at once. 


1006-16 ARCH 
Sr., Puira., Pa. 


Please send with- 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








HAVE YOU ABILITY ? As a lecturer, dramatic reader, entertainer, 


vocalist, or musician? Then you may be 
able to secure a position on the lyceum 
platform, where men and women earn from 
$25.00 to $200.00 (some more) for one 
appearance. State your ability and ask us 


how you can secure such a position. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Has a recognized standing with all the prominent speakers, singers, 
musicians, and lyceum entertainers, THE INTERNATIONAL 
LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, at its meeting in September, 1908, 
approved the position and work of this magazine. It is the one magazine 
that is really different from any other, and appeals to all people who want 
eloquent, lively, and interesting reading matter. Orations, Readings, 


Lectures, and up-to-date articles in each issue. 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


The well-known lecturer and writer is the Editor, and will give 
personal attention to those who are gifted and desire his assistance. 


The magazine contains hints in each issue that are of great importance 
to all who have occasion to appear in public, or who want new, timely 
speeches, recitations, or articles on interesting subjects. 


It costs much to get out each issue, therefore, NO FREE COPIES. 


s.o0ayar THE LYCEUM WORLD ron 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor 
INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


When writing: to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





)) BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is not a woman 
on the face of the earth 


but what knows the value of good cooking. Some women cook 
by instinct, some by guess work, and some by rule and measure. 
The latter is the safest way, because mistakes are avoided. 
Mistakes are costly. Here is where the cook book plays such 
an important part. You can be a good cook without a good 
cook book, but you can be better with one. The veriest 
beginner can cook well with the use of such a book as 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. It is surely the best on the 
market. The reasons are simple: 


It is the best work of the best years of the foremost 
teacher of cooking. 


It is a big book of over 700 pages, telling of the things 
one needs to know of cooking, living, health, and 
the easiest and best ways of housekeeping, 


It is full of choice recipes, every one of which has been 
cooked into a dead certainty. 

It covers every department of cookery. 

It is — original, and not a compilation of odds and 
ends. 


It is beautifully illustrated, giving directions as to serving, 
carving and decoration. 


Take this book for a daily guide, live by it, and you will find 
comfort and ease in your housekeeping troubles. There are 
enough troubles, goodness knows. Here’s the way to settle 
right living as far as the table goes. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


Bound in washable cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


Of.-all booksellers, or you can send direct to us 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Books a the Library at Little Prices 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Bound volumes for the year 1907. This Magazine with its host of contributors 
and illustrations in color and black and white, is so well-known that it needs no other 
description. These volumes contain articles by General Greely—Frank H. Giddings— 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell—Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer—James J. Hill—Jacob A. Riis— 
Maurice Francis Egan—Theodore Roosevelt—Harry Stillwell Edwards—Elizabeth 
Jordan—Myra Lockett Avary—William Howard Taft—Edmund Clarence Stedman— 
Talcott Williams—James, Cardinal Gibbons—Charles G. D. Roberts—Frederick Trevor 
Hill—Brander Matthews—Charles D. Stewart—Helen Zimmern—Jessie Lynch 
Williams—Charles Battell Loomis—Andrew Lang—O. O. Howard—Thomas Nelson 
Page —James Huneker—Dorothy Deakin—David Homer Bates—S. Weir Mitchell— 
Owen Johnson—Anne Warner—Carolyn Wells—Norman Duncan—and a host of 
others. Among the illustrators are Sigismond de Ivanowski—Anna Whelan Betts— 
R. B. Birch—Charles Nuttall—Joseph Pennell—C. J. Taylor—Charlotte Harding— 
Andre Castaigne—J. C. Leyendecker—W. L. Jacobs—Leon Guipon—Harry Fenn— 
F. C. Yohn—Jules Guerin—Charles Livingston Bull—Edward B. Edwards—Frank E. 
Schoonover—Orson Lowell—C. F. Underwood—A. I. Keller—A. B. Wenzell. 

Many of the most popular of recent Poets contribute selections. These vol- 
umes, making the 73d and 74th of the magazine, are well worth having in one’s 
library. Over 1900 pages of good reading with some of the finest specimens of color 
printing of to-day together with hundreds of black and white illustrations. 2 vols., 
green cloth. Publisher's Price, $5.50. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.75 


HONORE DE BALZAC’S NOVELS AND TALES 
The Elegant Cour de France Edition 
$147 Set for $40 


A limited edition, each set numbered. 42 volumes. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illustrations, designed by celebrated 
French artists, and reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. The 42 
frontispieces are beautifully colored by hand. Text is printed on fine laid paper, 
English finish. Bound in maroon colored cloth. White paper labels. Untrimmed 
edges; top edge gilt. 

Only 90 sets of these books remain to be sold at this price &' subscriptions will 
be filled in the order received, payable in four monthly instalments of $10 each.—NO 


CLUB FEES. 
THOMAS MACAULAY 


The complete works of Lord Macaulay. New authorized edition, edited by his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan. With 48 photogravure portraits. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Publisher's price, $45. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $15. 


THE FAR EAST AND THE NEW AMERICA 


A picturesque and historic account of China, Japan, Hawaii, The Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, written by men familiar with the section described. Prefaced 
with a general introduction by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. The illustrations represent so 
many things and many scenes which either are entirely strange to us or else are known 
only in a purely perfunctory way. They consist of a series of 228 beautiful full-page 
color plates, photogravures, maps in colors, and engravings, and 959 text illustrations; 
nearly 1,200 in all. The text sheets and illustrations are printed on extra heavy paper 
of a very high finish in order to get full value in “‘color’’ for the text illustrations. 
6 volumes. Half morocco binding, cloth sides, top edge gilt. 

Sold f formerly at $31. OUR t SPECIAL PRICE, $8 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








Books for the Library at Little Prices 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC 


Edited by Theodore Thomas, John Knowles Paine and Kar! Klauser 


Its Aim and Scope 

First:—A History of Music. 

Seconp:—A series of complete personal biographies (accompanied by very many 
portraits and illustrations) of all the famous composers. 

Tuirp:—A series of papers dealing with the musical characteristics and peculiar- 
ities of each of those composers’ works. 

Fourtu :—About five hundred pages of the best music of these great composers, 
including both instrumental and vocal selections. 

The same care and study have been lavished on the illustrations that have been 
devoted to the text of the work, and the publishers feel justified in stating without 
reservation that it is by far the best illustrated musical publication in existence. 
Undoubtedly one of the strongest as well as one of the most unique illustrative features 
is the wealth of full-page colored plates. These consist of singular and historical musical 
instruments, each reproduced in its proper colors from the actual instrument itself. 

In the collection of two hundred and thirty-four portraits of the composers a 
determined effort has been made to include only truthful likenesses unless the contrary 
is indicated on the page where the portrait appears. Printed on extra quality paper, 
from clear type; size 814.x 11 inches. Sixteen volumes. Cloth binding, top edge gilt. 

Publisher's price, $35. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $13.50 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WORKS 


Printed in beautiful, clear type, on fine paper, from the plates of the Riverside 
Edition, 12 original etchings, new portrait of author. Bibliographical notes and bio- 


graphical sketch of Hawthorne. Twice-Told Tales—Mosses from an Old Manse— 
The House of the Seven Gables, and the Snow Image—A Wonder-Book, Tanglewood 
Tales, and Grandfather’s Chair—The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance— 
The Marble Faun—American Note-Books— Our Old Home, and English Note-Book (2 
vols. )—French and Italian Note-Books—The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septimus 
Felton, and, in an appendix, The Ancestral Footstep—-Tales, Sketches, and other 
Papers—Dr. Gimshawe’s Secret. 13 vols. Crown 8vo. Gilt tops. 

Publisher's price, $26. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $12. Fine half calf binding. Gilt 
tops. Publisher's price, $42. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $26. 

This edition should not be confounded with the cheap sets of Hawthorne occas- 

ionally advertised, which contain only a part of his writings—the volumes which the 
copyright has ceased to protect. 


BJORNSON BJORNSTJERNE NOVELS 
Translated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Andersen. Patriots’ Edition. Com- 
prising Synnove Solbakken—A Happy Boy and Later Sketches—Arne—Early Tales 
and Sketches—The Fisher Maiden—Magnhild—Dust—The Bridal March—Captain 


Mansana. 6 vols. 12mo. 
Pablisher's price, $9. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS—a Handy Edition 
Just the size that can easily be carried in the pocket or hand-bag (534 x 44 
inches )—and the length of the set as it stands on a shelf is only 2112 inches. Good 
type. Neatly bound in maroon cloth. You may be the owner of a library set of 
Shakespeare—but it is very convenient to have an edition in small size. 
Publisher's price, $13.50. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $3.90 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





FOS | MAGAZINE | 


JUST SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The Lyceum World 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


This magazine is a monthly, edited by the well-known 
lecturer and writer, Arthur E. Gringle, and is intended for 
lecturers, public speakers, writers, readers, and all interested 
in up-to-date matter of public interest. It has all the snap, 
interest, and eloquence that pertains to public speaking 


of a popular nature. 
The whole household will be interested in it because 
of its universal character, but especially because 


IT CONTAINS MATTER ALL WANT 


Such as 
Racy Speeches, 


Interesting Lectures 
Recitations and Readings 


Besides many articles on how to dress, how to speak, 
‘how to appear to advantage in public before large audi- 
ences. Hints on making interesting addresses, etc. A 


JOURNAL FOR PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS, 


hence nothing cheap. 


$1 a Year — Sample Copies 15c each 
NONE FREE 


A SE ee 


26 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OGGGG| MISCELLANEOUS | 
EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 
The Great Southern Magazine 


The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 


piness in every home it enters. 





It is printed on a high quality 


of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 180 pages. Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 


able contributors. 
$1.00 A YEAR 


SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 


A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


An INHERITED MALADY, 

Washington Irving chanced to be caught one 
day in a thunderstorm with a neighbor who re- 
fused to join him under a tree, giving as his 
reason that his father had been killed by light- 
ning. “Ah,” said Irving, “it runs in the family 
then ?” 

—In Lighter Vein. 


SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 

As when a motherwolf to shield her young, 

Braves the intruding lion, by —_——s 

And snarling and dodging her light and speedy self 


About the bulky enemy to keep him 
From the prize the while she summons Felp. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


JUST FRIENDS 

A story whose heroine reveres Thomas 
Paine—first, in God-like common sense, 
first, in all-round independence, and 
last, in the heart of her he loved best, 
‘<my dear America.’’ Address 

MARY IVES TODD 

No. 2,656 Eighth Avenue .*. New York 


AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER aad 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkemer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of *‘ Public 
Opinion,"’ says, en February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir :—It gives me at pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going om around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
amet. and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannet cull some useful 
suggestion. 

our selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husert von Herkomer. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
Bewspapers, magazines and books, and to put om record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. 
tod,; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 


Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Old World Series 


XLVI 


LIBER AMORIS: OR THE NEW PYGMALION 
By Wiii1aM Hazvitt 
With an Introduction by William Marion Reedy 


XLVII 
SONNETS OF THE WINGLESS HOURS 
By Euvcent Lese-Hamitton 
XLVIII 


PEARL: An English Vision-Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century 
A complete version in Modern Verse by Marian Mead 
Price, $1.00 net per volume. 


The Wdeal Series 


Printed on Hand-made paper, price, 50 cents net 
Japan vellum edition, price, $1.00 net 


IX 
ANN: A MEMORY - 
x 


THREE LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
By Fiona Mactrop 


The West Pocket Series 


Blue paper wrapper, $.25. Limp cloth, $.40. 
Flexible Leather, gilt top, $.75. 


XV 


A LITTLE BOOK OF NATURE 
FROM FIONA MACLEOD 


Selected by Mrs. William Sharp and Roselle Lathrop 
Shields 
XVI 


TOWARD HUMANITY: Selections from the Writings 
of Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Edited by Anne Montgomerie Traubel. 


The Dyric Garland 


Hand-made paper edition, 50 cents net, per volume 
Japan vellum edition, $1.00 net, per volume 


XIII 

ECHOES OF LIFE AND DEATH: XLVII Lyrics 
By Witt1amM Ernest HENLEY 
XIV 


XXI POEMS WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON 
Selected by William Butler Yeats. 


Miscellaneous 


XXXIX and XLII 
I—THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
By Francis THOMPSON 
II—ODE OF INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
By WiLL1AmM WorpDsworRTH 
Price, 40c., 60c. and $1.00 net. 


XLI 


THE TIME OF ROSES - By Joun Vance CHENEY 
An original series of Sonnets with lyrics interspersed. 


geo copies, sq. 16mo, on hand-made paper. 
75 cents net. 
XLIII 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE 


Including Peems in Prose with a Bibliographical 
Index, Portrait and Facsimile. 750 copies, quarto, 
printed on hand-made paper, bound in old-style, 
ribbed-back boards, with die stamped in gold from 
an original design by the author. 


Price $4.00 net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 
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By Tuomas Dz Quincey 


THOUGHTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ New Book 


Equally Interesting to 
Catholic and Protestant 


“Discourses and Sermons on Various Subjects” 
ITS TITLE 


12mo. 525 Pages. $1.00 


The frait of six years of 
arduous study and thought 
compiled for the infor- 
mation and guidance of 
layman, priest, historian 
and critic. Touches the 
vital questions of the past 
and present, and unfolds 
a philosophy of life that is 
edifying and refreshing. 

No one’s utterances in 
this country are so keenly 
read and analyzed as the 
opinions of the chief 
ecclesiastic of the Catholic 
Church of America. Nor 
is the time so ripe for 
clear-cut logic and sound 
argument in favor of the old 

order of religious thought and action. 
Cardinal Gibbons, in his new book, senses this 
spirit of unrest, and offers a solution for the great 
problem. 
Every student of affairs, Protestant as 
wellas Catholic, should read this book. 
Write for full particulars and 
table of contents. 


DEPT. N 
John Murphy Co. 


Publishers 
Baltimore 
Md. 


MURPHY 
co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me “ Discourses and 
Sermons on Various Subjects.” $1 enc 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH AND PUBLISHING 


Incorporated expressly to do genealogical, his- 
torical and biographical research, compiling, edit- 
ing, printing and publishing this specialization 
makes possible our economical estimates. 

Every member of our staff is atrained genealogist. 

Write us what you know of your ancestry, enclos- 
ing one dollar. We will make a careful preliminary 
research and report to you the chances of success 
and the cost in proving your. ancestral lines, your 
eligibility to patriotic societies, the right to coat 
of arms, etc. 


FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL CO. 
3 West Forty-second Street : New York 


BOOKS WANTED 


Chapman & Hall’s big paper Dickens. 
Hallowell’s Shakspeare. 
—— Casanova 
arrie’s Japan Zola 
Memoirs, Balzac, Ainsworth, Moliere and other de luxe 
sets. 
State lowest price for spot cash. 
Anglo-American Authors Association, Inc., Brans- 
wick Bldg., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED :—October and November, 1905, 
numbers of Book News. 10 Cents paid per copy. 


Address M. J. GILL, 
The Book News Monthly, Philadelphia. 





Four of the Season’s 


* Successes’”’ 


“THE BRIGHTEST BOOK OF THE YEAR” 


L. M. MONTGOMERY’S 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 (FOURTH LARGE EDITION) 


“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES is worth a thousand of the problem stories with which the bookshelves are 
crowded to-day, and we venture the opinion that it will be read and re-read when many of the more pretentious stories 


are all forgotten. There is not a dull page in the whole volume.’ 


—The Toronto Globe. 


A NEW BOOK by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 


‘* A new book of animal stories by Professor Roberts is something of an event for the lover of the woods. THE 
HOUSE IN THE WATER is a fascinating volume for every reader who loves the wilderness. There is atmosphere 
as well as imagination, but the latter does not carry the story-teller beyond the bounds of a reasonable probability.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated, $I. 50 


THE READING PUBLIC IS STILL DISCUSSING ROBERT LEE DURHAM'S 


THE CALL OF THE SOUTH 


***A terrific story but a true one’—that is what the thinking world is saying concerning THE CALL OF THE 


SOUTH.” —TZhe Baltimore Sun. 


Illustrated, $1.60 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN ARE ENJOYING HELEN M. WINSLOW'S 


PEGGY AT SPINSTER FARM 


Miss Winslow is one of the most prominent clubwomen in the country, and, in addition to a good general demand, 


the book is having a wide sale among women’s clubs and their individual members. 


illustrated, $1.60 


L. Cc. PAGE & COMPANY, NEW ENGLAND BLDG., Boston 


SS SOOKS IN ONE 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL} 


DICTIONARY, 


; know thatthe INTERRATIONAL omuows 
KIND! uestionsin pLanguess ee Trades, Artsand 
wer AL Seeahy.Boarephy. Etc.? ince Contents aa fellows: 


an Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. 
Brief History the English Language 


Foreign Words. . 
Abbreviations... 


Liew Wy AAn 
FIPAAMA \\ Vs 


\ 


te 


. Should You Not Own Such a Book? 
TER'S S$ COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest WEBSTER'S COL 1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 


in yor 
Write for ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,” FREE. Mention 

t of Colored M: size. 
quest sts 0s and ror oo,, set o} ~ abs 


Me 12,380 Pages. | 
5 justrations. || 
25,000 Added Words. fi) 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Publisher and Bookseller 
42 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLICATIONS 


KING SOLOMON AND THE FAIR SHU- 
LAMITE, with Seven Photogravures - 

$1.50 met ; $1. 55 postpaid, 
A DAY DREAMERS HARVEST. By Henry 
BYRON : 3 $1.25 met; $1.33 postpaid. 
ROSEMARY. Verses. By Epitn Aggexcromsiz- 
MILLER, . - $1.00 met ; $1.05 postpaid. 


FIRST EDITIONS of ‘Aldrich, Burroughs, Carman, 
Holmes, Howells, Longfellow, Lowell, Austin 
Dobson, Kipling, Lang, Swinburne and others ; also 
Pamphlets, Autographs, Private Press Books, etc. 


The Man of Galilee 


A New Enquiry 


By George R. Wendling 
Library Edition, 8x5, Ctoth, - Price, $1.00 
From same plates as the fine Marlehurst Edition 
At all booksellers, or sent prepaid by the publishers on 
receipt of price. Only so copies are left of the 
Maplehurst Edition, 9 x 6, price, $3.00. 

A mighty message. The author writes brilliantly. 
His descriptive passages are fascinating. The work de- 
serves a place in every library.—Badtimore— The Sun. 

An exceedingly important contribution to the best 
literature of the time. It will do more than any other 
modern book to quicken and intensify belief in truth. 
— Boston—Journal of Education. 

Usual discounts to the trade. 


OLCOTI PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Home Office le Charlestown, W. Va. 
Our Washington office is discontinued, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
Thoreau’s CAPE COD 


With many photographs by Clifton Johnson, and 
special type, 8vo, $2.00 met. (Post 20 cts.) 


Maeterlinck’s 
PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 
Illustrated with scenes from the opera and portraits 
of Miss Garden. Introduction by Montrose J. Moses. 
Special type. 8vu, $1.50 met. (Post 15 cts.) 
Eliot's MILL ON THE FLOSS 


With 17 illustrations from scenes in the “ Floss” 
country. 8vo, $1.50. 


ESSAYS 


Henry Van Dyke’s 
COUNSELS BY THE WAY 


A new volume of collected papers and addresses, 
printed in special type. 12mo, $1.00 net. (Post 10 cts.) 


Orison Swett Marden’s 
HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN 


A strong new series of papers on success. 12mo, 
$1.00 net, (Post 10 cts.) 


Ralph Waldo Trine’s 
ON THE OPEN ROAD 


“A Creed of Wholesome Living.” Special type. 
12mo, so cts. net. (Post 5 cts.) 


Woodrow Wilson’s THE FREE LIFE 


A message of the times. Special type. 12mo, 75 cts. 
net. (Post 8 cts.) 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Charles E. Jefferson’s 
THE CHARACTER OF JESUS 


A study of the personality of Christ. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
(Post 15 cts.) 


J. R. Miller’s THE WIDER LIFE 


A vew volume of addresses on right living. 16mo, 
65 cts. and 85 cts. net. (Post 8 cts.) 


EVENING THOUGHTS 


Little one-page sermons for every day. 16mo, 65 cts. 
and 85 cts, net. (Post 8 cts.) 


The Chiswick Series 


Each 50 cts. net. (Post 5 cts.) 
A RUSKIN CALENDAR 
A SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR 


J. R. Miller’s 
GLIMPSES OF THE HEAVENLY LIFE 


)| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Thomas Y. Growell & Go.’s Fall Publications 














BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A TREASURY OF VERSE 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Beautifully printed and illustrated in colors. 8vo, $2.50 


Clara K. Bayliss’s OLD MAN COYOTE 
A sheaf of Indian legends, illustrated by E, W. Blaisdell. 
8vo, $1.00, 
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William Penn and His Green Country Town 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


Author of ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways ’’ 


HE Philadelphia that is domi- 
nated to-day by the figure of 
T William Penn from its com- 
manding eminence upon the 
City Hall, is in extent and 
population far beyond the 
most sanguine dream of its founder. Yet, 
with a foresight and vision in advance of 
most of his contemporaries, he realized 
that Philadelphia was destined to be a great 
city. For this reason, perhaps, and with 
the city of London in his mind, he directed 
the laying out of several parks “to be used 
by the citizens in like manner as Moor- 
fields in London, and that every house be 
placed, if the person pleases, in the mid- 
dle of the plot, as to breadthway of it, so 
there may be ground on each side for gar- 
dens, or orchards, or fields, that it may be 
a green country town which will never be 
burnt and always wholesome.” 

To what extent the City of Philadelphia 
has departed from the lines indicated by 
the founder, its citizens are the best judges. 
We still have the two wide thoroughfares 
designed by Penn, the streets at right 
angles, those running east and west 
“named according to the woods of the 
country, such as vine, spruce, pine, etc.” 
We have some of the breathing places for 
which he stipulated, but not the great 
center square of ten acres which the 
founder, in his wisdom, planned for the 
intersection of Broad and High streets. 

To understand, in some measure, Wil- 
liam Penn’s motives in colonizing, it is 
necessary to turn back to certain incidents 
in his early life, and still further back in 
English history to the stand taken by the 
Barons at Runnymede, and to the several 
struggles for individual rights that, during 
the long years, succeeded that memorable 





victory for the liberties of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. All of these events were the 
natural precursors of the Puritan and the 
Quaker protests of the seventeenth century 
for individualism in religion and life, of 
which latter protest the most practical 
result was the settlement of Pennsylvania. 

William Penn’s surroundings in child- 
hood and youth were comfortable, perhaps 
luxurious for that period, as his father, 
Captain and afterward Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, held positions of distinction, 
and was in high favor at the Courts of 
Charles First and Second, and received 
grants of lands for his services during the 
Protectorate. Although from portraits 
and miniatures there seems to have been a 
striking resemblance in feature and bear- 
ing between father and son, it is probable 
that from his Holland mother, Margaret 
Jasper, William Penn inherited some of 
his strongest and most distinguishing char- 
acteristics. Lady Penn, of whom tie gos- 
siping Pepys speaks as “a well-looked, fat, 
short old Dutchwoman,”’ was a most de- 
voted mother, and seems to have under- 
stood her son’s unworldly and independent 
character far better than his father, which 
is not strange, as Admiral Penn had spent 
much of his time in the atmosphere of 
court favor, and naturally coveted for his 
handsome young heir worldly dictinction, 
honor and preferment. 

Another school than that of the army 
and the court was, however, predestined 
for young Penn. His residence at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he was 
associated with the philosopher, John 
Locke; his coming under the influence of 
the Quaker preacher, Thomas Loe; his 
expulsion from Christ’s in consequence of 
the liberality of his religious views; his 
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subsequent travels on the Continent; the 
lifelong friendship there formed with 
young Algernon Sydney, with whom he 
afterwards traveled in Holland; his studies 
with the learned Calvinist, Moses Amy- 
rault, and his later studies in the law of 
England at Lincoln’s Inn, all form links in 
a chain of events destined to prepare Wil- 





Tom Tower 
Christ Church, Oxford 


liam Penn for the crowning work of his 
life. Not the least important of these 
events in its influence upon his future was 
his marriage, at the age of twenty-seven, 
to a charming Quaker girl, the only daugh- 
ter of a Puritan soldier, Sir William 
Springett. Guilelma, to whom young 
Penn was devotedly attached, was not 
only a beauty and an heiress, but a woman 
of high and noble character. With par- 
donable pride Penn wrote of her to his 
children, on the occasion of his first visit 
to Pennsylvania: “She loved your father 
with a deep and upright love, choosing 
him before all her many suitors.” 

It was at the home of her stepfather, 
Isaac Pennington, that William Penn met 
his wife, and here he was associated with 





the delightful and intellectual circle at 
Chalfont, which included Thomas Ellwood 
and John Milton. 

The period of his courtship was not, 
however, a season of unalloyed happiness 
to the young Quaker, as he was twice ar- 
rested under the iniquitous ‘“Conventicle 
Act” for attending Meetings of Friends, 
and tasted the horrors of Newgate, which 
Thomas Ellwood has so graphically de- 
scribed. From Newgate William Penn 
was only released in order to attend the 
deathbed of his father, September, 1670 
More than a year later, in December of 
1671, William and Guilelma declared ‘their 
intentions of taking each other in marriage, 
as appears from an entry in the Jordan’s 
Monthly Meeting Book. The marriage 
took place at the farm-house of King’s 
Weir, in the Parish of Rickmansworth, 
and Basing House, in the same parish, was 
for some years the home. of the young 
couple. During the early, happy years of 
his married life William Penn wrote a 
number of religious and _ semi-political 
tracts. His best known work, No Cross, 
No Crown, and Some Fruits of Solitude, 
are little read to-day, even by Friends; but 
a good idea of his literary style may be 
gained from his numerous letters to his 
family and friends, the latter chiefly with 
regard to Pennsylvania affairs. It is im- 
possible to read these letters and the re- 
markable Preface to the Proprietary’s 
Frame of Laws for Pennsylvania without 
being impressed with the strength and 
breadth of his mind, the dignity of his 
character and the sweet reasonableness and 
generosity of his spirit. 

No man of his age has been less under- 
stood than the first Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, probably because his views were far 
in advance of his time. People are wont 
to think of him as a mild, peace-loving 
old gentleman, stout and commonplace, 
much as he appears in Benjamin West’s 
most misleading picture of the Great 
Treaty. At the time of his first visit to 
the Province William Penn was only 
thirty-eight years of age, and in the full 
vigor of manhood, possessing in an un- 
usual degree qualities of mind and graces 
of person that would have gained for 
him high honors in many walks of life. A 
man of deep religious conviction he was 
from his youth, and with the resolute cour- 
age without which such convictions bring 
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little of good or ill to the world. Some- 
thing of a student, he was, especially of 
life, above all a thinker and a projector, a 
man with a vision ever before him of ideal 
beauty and goodness. Such was the young 
Quaker who, in the early years of his mar- 
riage, at Basing House, and later at Worm- 
inghurst, thought out and matured his 
plans for a home, on the shores of the Dela- 
ware, for the persecuted members of his 
Society. This Utopia, like many another 
holy experiment, would probably have fail- 
ed had not its projector been a man of 
affairs and of practical ability, as well as 
a dreamer of dreams. The story of Wil- 
liam Penn’s grant of land in America 
from Charles II, as payment of an old 
debt of £16,000, owing his father, the Ad- 
miral, is well-known. When the petition 
was brought before the Privy Council and 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, there was considerable oppo- 
sition on account of the petitioner’s Quaker 
principles ; but the “Merry Monarch” was 


doubtless glad to be so easily quit of a 
heavy debt, and the land was granted with 
the stipulation that Lord Baltimore’s do- 
inain should not be invaded, and that no 





Penn’s House at Uplands 


ammunition should be sold to the Indians. 
This last condition was naturally agreed to 
without demur; but although great care 
was taken in adjusting the boundaries of 
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The Home of James Logan, Penn’s secretary 
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the new Province, the line between the ter- 
ritory of Maryland and of Pennsylvania 
was for years a subject of controversy, 
annoyance and expense. 

The details of the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania and the founding of Philadelphia 
have been often related, with more or less 
accuracy and picturesqueness—the landing 
of the Proprietary at New Castle, in Oc- 
tober, 1682; the receiving possession there 
by the “delivery of turf and twig and 
water and soyle”’; the assemblies held at 
New Castle and at Upland, and the jour- 
neys from thence to the rough, bold shore, 
which the Indians called Coaquannock, and 
the Governor named Philadelphia. 

The site of the city had already been 
chosen by Penn’s Commissioners, and some 
streets had been laid out. A number of 
the settlers were living in caves by the 
river bank while their houses were being 
built. 

The Proprietary’s first residence was the 
Letitia House, now standing in Fairmount 
Park. The Pennsbury Mansion was not 
finished until some time later. Although 
Penn and his family, at the time of his 
second visit to Philadelphia, lived for some 
months at the Slate Roof House, on Sec- 
ond street, his country home on the Dela- 
ware was his favorite residence. James 
Logan, who then accompanied the Gov- 
ernor as his secretary, and was ever his 
trusted friend and adviser, built for him- 
self a house near Germantown, Stenton, 
which is still standing and in good condi- 
tion. 

Thomas Fairman’s mansion at Shacka- 
maxon, now Kensington, was evidently 
occupied at the time of the settlement, as 
a Friend’s Meeting was held there, of 
which the following record is preserved : 

“At a monthly meeting, the eighth of 
ninth month, 1682. At this time Governor 
Penn and a multitude of friends arrived 
here and erected a city called Philadelphia, 
about half a mile from Shackamaxon, 
where meetings were established, etc.” 

It was at Shackamaxon that the Great 
Treaty is said to have been held under the 
old elm, and although it has become the 
fashion to look upon this scene as a matter 
of fancy, Mrs. Deborah Logan wrote as 
late as 1827: “We have papers in our pos- 
session with some evidence that the treaty 
was held at Shackamaxon, which I have 
no doubt was the case.” Penn’s latest 








biographer and descendant, Mrs. Colqu- 
houn Grant, adds some important testi- 
mony about the tree, the stump of which, 
she says, was sent over to England to John 
Penn, grandson of the founder, and was 
placed on a pedestal at Stoke Park, Bucks, 
his countryseat. 

Although the Proprietary was descended 
from the Penns of Wiltshire, it is not 
strange that his family should often be 
confused with the Penns of Bucks, so 
many associations belong to the Chalfont 
and Stoke Poges region, where William 
Penn was married and made his home for 
some years. His son Thomas and his 
grandson, John Penn, owned Stoke Park, 
and in the burial ground at Jordan’s Meet- 





Penn Treaty Monument 
Philadelphia 


ing, near Chalfont St. Peter, beside Gui- 
lelma, the loved wife of his youth, and in 
the same grave with Hannah Penn, the 
faithful and devoted companion of his de- 
clining years, in a sweet and secluded spot, 
“far from the world’s ignoble strife,” rest 
the mortal remains of the great and good 
founder of Pennsylvania. 











The Letitia House 


An Historic Feature of Fairmount Park 


By Alice Young 


EPLETE with historic interest 

is almost every portion of 

R Fairmount Park ; but if there 

is one spot more filled with 

food for thought than the 

rest, it is the place about the 

west end of Girard Avenue Bridge. If the 

trolley bells and locomotive whistles did not 

keep up a perpetual din, and if that tangle 

of bridges were not visible in mid-air, one 

might yet weave dreams by the side of the 

Hidden River, whose bluffs are still 

warmed into verdure by the same old sun 

which beamed upon the virgin forest trees 

that one time here tossed up their giant 

heads to that same blue sky, now casting 

myriad reflected tints upon this spot so 
altered by advancing time. 

If it be a summer day and the sun just 
warm enough to make one indolent, he 
may ponder on the time when there was 
no Philadelphia, with its great municipal 
playground; when in all this vast region 
called “city” there was but a handful of 
scattered Swedes down on the Delaware; 
and how different that old river was then! 
Where are now wharves and ships, ferry- 


houses with their constantly shifting 
human freight, grain elevators, shipyards, 
whistles shrieking, bells ringing, great 
wheels churning up the water—commotion 
by day and warning lights flashing out in 
the stillness of night—where all these now 
are was once the unbroken silence of an 
unsettled country. It is but a trifle over 
two centuries since the place where is now 
carried on Philadelphia’s commerce, was 
a high bluff, densely wooded with ever- 
greens. Through the quiet and darkness 
of these aromatic woods, little creeks 
trickled down, widening into safe harbors, 
where the canoes of the Swedes and In- 
dians would pull in and tie to the water 
beeches. Back a piece from the shore 
these little streams expanded into ponds. 

At what was later the corner of Fourth 
and High (Market) there was a great 
pond filled with spatterdocks, where the 
wild duck made his home. The outlet 
from this spatterdock pond was later called 
Dock Creek, which in the early days was 
an important waterway. 

It was in these surroundings, amid flow- 
ers, peace, God—the whirr of wings, the 





The Penn Cottage 


As it stood in Letitia Court 
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The Letitia House 


Or Penn’s cottage as it looks to-day in Fairmount Park 


fearless step of wild things, the lap of 
waters—that the red man welcomed those 
first hardy voyagers of the “John and 
Sarah.” 

To people preferring peace and harmony 
to all earthly treasures, life here in a cave 
along shore was no great ordeal. They 
had endured so much persecution that this 
by comparison was Heaven. ‘Then, too, 
the caves were but a temporary makeshift. 
As quickly as trees could be felled and 
logs prepared, crude houses went up, 
which, though furnished with more dis- 
comfort than anything else, still had smoke 
curling from the chimney and could be 
called home. 

The house par excellence among these 
was the one of which Gabriel Thomas, 
who came in the first ship, speaks. “I 
saw the first cellar when it was digging for 
the use of the house of our Governor, 
William Penn.” 


The Governor sent over in this first sail- 
ing vessel mechanics, then called servants, 
who were to execute the work of building 
his house, under the able directions of 
Lieutenant Governor Markham. It is 
likely that some of the finer materials for 
this house were imported. But if the 
bricks were freighted, the labor was un- 
necessary, as there was already a brick- 
maker at work before the city was laid out. 
This was one Daniel Pegg, whose land, 
granted by the court at Upland in the time 
of the Swedes, to Jurean Hartsfielder, 
embraced nearly the entire district after- 
wards called Northern Liberties. Watson 
says that Hartsfielder took up all of Camp- 
ington, three hundred and fifty acres, as 
early as March, 1676, and settled under a 
patent from Governor Andros. 

The Great Founder, even in those 
youthful days when he was but planning 
his refuge for the oppressed, must have 
been impressed with the patriarchal idea, 
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Perhaps he dreamed of his settlement clus- 
tering harmoniously round his own home 
—the tribunal to which brethren who dis- 
agreed should bring their cases for adjust- 
ment, trusting his wisdom of decision and 
abiding by his judgment. Whether this 
was his idea or not, he at any rate in- 
structed Markham to “pitch upon the very 
middle of the plot, where the town or 
line of houses is to be laid or run, facing 
the harbor in the great river, for the situa- 
tion of my house.” 





The Interior of the Penn House 


As it is to-day 


It is amusing to imagine the present 
Second and Market streets as the center 
of Philadelphia; but so it was, for the 
worthy Markham pitched upon the lot 
which extended from High street (Mar- 
ket) southward on both Front and Second 
streets, halfway to Chestnut, measuring 
four hundred and two feet in length by 
one hundred and seventy-two feet in depth. 

Front street was made the eastern 
boundary of the proprietor’s lot, doubtless 
because he said: “The distance of each 
house from the creek or harbor should be 
in my judgment a measured quarter of a 
mile, at least two hundred paces, because 
of building hereafter streets downward to 
the harbor.” 

The Governor had observed the discom- 
forts and vice inevitable among the poor 
of great cities, and recognized the great 
truth that the happiest home life obtained 
among people blessed by the enjoyment of 
their just quota of fresh air, sunshine and 
space. In view of these conclusions he 


said: “Let every house be placed, if the 
person pleases, in the middle of its plot, 
as to the breadthway of it, so that there 
may be ground on each side for a garden 
or orchard or fields, that it may be a green 
country town that will never be burnt and 
always be wholesome.” 

These wishes were fully carried out in 
regard to his own house at least, for it was 
set in an ample garden, a little west of the 
center. 


The house erected for Governor Penn accord- 
ing to his direction was plain in appearance and 
small. It was two stories in height, with garret 
room and small back building. The doorway 
was in the center, with a bracketed porch roof 
above it. There were rooms on each side. The 
second story front had three windows. There 
were two windows in the first story and one in 
the second story on the northern side, and two 
windows in the northern wall which gave light 
to the garret and loft. The latter was lighted 
from a plain, square-headed dormer window 
opening in front. The eaves were heavy and 
plastered and extended around on the north 
wall toward the head of the second-story win- 
dow, where the eave was cut through, so that 
this part of the cornice was displayed on either 
side of the head of the second-story window 
which iooked northward. Along the northern 
side of the house was a road or path which led 
toward Second Street, where the Governor’s 
Gate was established, immediately opposite the 
meeting-house. We may suppose that the 
grounds retained the original forest trees, that 
they were laid out with sufficient taste and com- 
fort to be agreeable and that the Proprietor en- 
joyed his residence there during periods when 
business kept him in town, or after he returned 
fatigued, wet, cold or suffering from heat accord- 
ing to the vicissitudes of the season, from his 
visit to Pennsbury. At what time the house was 
finished for the Governor is not known. It must 
have been sometime after the Proprietary ar- 
rived in Pennsylvania. 

In this humble cottage, removed from 
the luxuries which his wealth brought him 
in London, the Governor lived for twenty- 
one months, among the people he had 
rescued from oppression—venerated by 
them, and loved by the red man. He was 
constantly occupied with the affairs of the 


colonists, holding court and adjusting 
claims, granting lands and apportioning 
Liberty lots, yet there must have been 


many times when his strong paternal emo- 
tions wandered back to his beloved Giu- 
lelma and her little ones at home. 

It was the dream of his life that they 
should all live here in tranquility, removed 
from the anxieties which so crowd metro- 
politan life. Perhaps he had in view the 
founding of a long line of Penns of Penn- 
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sylvania. At any rate we know he planned 
the great house at Pennsbury and reserved 
certain manors which doubtless in imagina- 
tion he saw peopled by his grandchildren. 

To his little daughter, Letitia, then four 
years old, he intended giving the lot at the 
southwest corner of Second and High, but 
by some accident it was granted to the 
Friends for their meeting. But at present 
Letitia was far from needing a home of 
her own. She was just his baby girl, to 
whom he wrote on the nineteenth of sixth 
month, 1682: 

Dear Letitia: I dearly love and would have 
thee sober, learn thy book, and love thy broth- 
ers. 1 will send thee a pretty book to learn in. 
Ye Lord bless thee and make a good woman of 
thee. Farewell, 

Thy dear father, 
Wo. PENN. 

In less than two years from his arrival 
among the colonists, boundary difficulties 
here and misrepresentations in the London 
eourts made it necessary that Penn should 
plead his cause in person. This deprived 
the colonists of his benign influence, but 
he had the unalloyed pleasure of returning 
to his family. 


Before leaving he commissioned a Pro- 
vincial Council to assume the reins of gov- 
ernment, making Markham the secretary, 
and assigning this house, the same now 
standing at the Lansdowne entrance to the 
Park, for a court-house. 


Into this house came at the time the most 
eminent among the settlers, men of grave de- 
meanor, serious members of the Society of 
Friends, the pillars of the State—William Mark- 
ham, Thomas Lloyd, who was keeper of the 
Great Seal during his Presidency of the Coun- 
cil, and Nicholas More, William Welch, William 
Wood, Robert Turner and John Eckley, who 
were Provincial Judges, 





The Governor had anticipated little trou- 
ble in arbitrating his claims, and expected 
to be back with his family to live among 
the colonists in a short time. 

The litigation unfortunately dragged on 
from year to year, consuming at once the 
Governor’s youth and fortune. Added to 
this unhappy state of affairs was the sad 
bereavement caused by the death of sev- 
eral of his children and his beloved wife. 
This combination of adverse circumstances 
prevented the fulfilment of his promise to 
return till 1699. On the third of Sep- 





Penn's Treaty With the Indians 


After Benjamin West's famous painting 
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tember of that year, seventeen years from 
the time-of his first departure in the “Wel- 
come,” he again set sail. This time it was 
the “Canterbury” which brought the Gov- 
ernor, h's second wife, Hannah Callowhill, 
and his daughter, Letitia. Now the desire 
of his life to live in Pennsylvania seemed 
nearer realization than ever. Upon arrival 
they occupied the Slate Roof House, cor- 
ner of Second and Norris Alley, and later 
the Pennsbury Manor. But the Great 
Founder, whose one aim was the happiness 
of others, seems to have been doomed to 
constant disappointment, not only from 
king and colony, but from within his own 
family. There seems to have been much 
of comfort, even luxury at Pennsbury. 
There was even a love affair for Letitia, 
yet neither she nor Hannah were content 
to remain. Perhaps it was to foster some 
interest in the Heavenly Experiment that 
her father, on the twenty-ninth of first 
month, 1701, transferred to her the historic 
first Court House, with its garden and 
orchard. But neither lover nor lands made 
an impression on Letitia, who seems to 
have been lively and self-willed. She ex- 
pressed her interest in Philadelphia and 
her appreciation of her father’s kindness, 
by promptly selling off in building lots. the 
garden surrounding her little house. 
Shortly, on the southwest corner of 
Front and High Streets, where the Pro- 
prietary had enjoyed the cool of the sum- 
mer evenings beneath his trees, offering 
millennial advice to his followers, there 
arose the Old London Coffee House. 

The Founder, in writing from Penns- 
bury to Logan, in July, 1701, shortly be- 
fore his final departure for England, said: 
“T cannot prevail on my wife to stay, and 
still less with Tish. I know not what to 
do. Samuel Carpenter seems to excuse 
her in it; but to all that speak of it, say I 
shall have no need to stay and a great 
interest to return.” 

3y the end of 1701 Letitia and wife 
Hannah had worried the Founder into 
agreeing to return to England. The daugh- 
ter, evidently desiring to close the Penn- 
sylvania incident, displayed her gratitude, 
affection and independence by constituting 
James Logan and Edward Pennington her 
attorneys, with power to sell the Great Lot. 

It was about this time that the garden 
was further invaded by a court or alley 
that was laid out midway between Front 





and Second streets. It was eighteen feet 
wide at High street, and extended that 
same width for seventy-four feet south- 
ward, where it widened to thirty-six feet. 

That Letitia engaged in some little love 
episode is evidenced by the fact that Wil- 
liam Masters, of Philadelphia, followed 
her to England to claim her hand. As to 
whether there was any engagement entered 
into, opinion seems to differ. 

Logan was evidently under the impres- 
sion that Letitia had pledged herself to the 
Philadelphian, for he wrote to William 
Penn: “I cannot forbear informing thee 
of what has been too liberally discovered 
of her and among the rest by some that 
signed the certificate, viz.: that she was 
under engagement of marriage before she 
left this place, to William Masters; the 
said signers upon some unhappy informa- 
tion given them, lately expressed so great 
dissatisfaction at what they had done that 
it had been proposed to send over and con- 
tradict or retract it.” : 

The Penn family, however, appear to 
have taken the other side of the argument, 
for William Penn, Jr., in writing to Logan 
from Worminghurst, August 18, 1702. 
said: “I am much surprised at what you 
told me about my sister’s engagement to 
W. Masters, but we trust little in it, for 
she has been at the meeting [of the 
Friends, to ask approval and oversight of 
the marriage, according to their discipline] 
and he was here, but could prove no en- 
gagement, for it passed the meeting and 
she is to be married the day after to- 
morrow.” 

Whatever may have been the depth of 
Letitia’s feelings for William Masters, it 
is recorded that prior to her departure she 
received her certificate from the meeting 
stating that she had “behaved herself here 
very soberly and according to the good 
instructions which she received in the way 
of truth,” and that so far as known she 
was under no engagement of marriage. 

Jenkins says: “The Founder, among his 
other characteristics, had that which is not 
uncommon with great men, and also small, 
a decided dislike for having his plans 
crossed, and a strong confidence that who- 
ever did so must surely deserve condemna- 
tion. In this case it is probable that he 
would have done as well to let Letitia’s 
Philadelphia affair go forward, instead of 
nipping it, as he doubtless did. In all the 
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subsequent history of the Penn family, 
William Aubrey figures solely and entirely 
as an exacting and unpleasant person. 

The marriage of Letitia and William 
Aubrey was solemnized on August 20, 
1702. Penn in a letter to Logan on Sep- 
tember 6 says: “My daughter is married 
next Fifth-day will be three weeks. We 
have brought her home, where I write, a 
noble house for the city and other things, 
I hope, well. But S. Pennington’s, if not 
S. Harwood’s striving for William Mas- 
ters, against faith, truth and righteousness, 
will not be easily forgotten, though things 
came honorably off to his and the old 
envy’s confusion, his father’s friends 
nobly testifying against the actions of 
both.” 

William Aubrey evidently had the grace 
to put the fair side to London for a while, 
at least, for Letitia’s brother, writing, said : 
“My sister Letitia has, I believe, a very 
good sort of man, that makes a good hus- 
band. William Masters, whatever grounds 
he had for it in Pennsylvania, made a 
mighty noise here, but it lasted not long.” 

William Aubrey as a lover may have 
been an advocate of the principles of the 
Friends, but as a son-in-law he displayed a 
distrust for the noble Founder both unjust 
and harrowing. He persistently harassed 
both William Penn and Letitia’s American 
agents for money, till he became a source 
of much annoyance. 

Letitia was the daughter by the first 
wife, Gulielma Springett, and whatever 
may have been her affection for her step- 
mother, Hannah Callowhill, she was par- 
ticular that no descendant of Hannah prof- 
ited by the items of her will. According to 
this instrument, dated July 20, 1744, she 
bequeathed all her American estate unto 
her nephew, William Penn, and after him 
to his daughter, Christiana Gulielma Fell. 

From whom young William Penn re- 
ceived rent for the original Penn house is 
not known, but in 1794-95 its occupant was 
one Elizabeth Roberts, widow and gentle- 
woman. Five years later it had so far lost 
its gentility as to be used as an eating- 
house, whose proprietor was one Mary 
Williams. 

Shortly after 1800 more houses were 
erected on the site of the Penn orchard, 


where sheep had grazed and apples red- 
dened. W arehouses began to line Front 
street, and traffic became congested. To 
facilitate this increasing business it became 
necessary to open the court between Front 
and Second entirely from Market to Chest- 
nut Street. The old house, however, still 
stood, and in spite of the irony of fate, 
which now called it the Rising Sun Inn, 
enough of its history was still remembered 
to give a name to the court, which was dig- 
nified by the name of Letitia Street. 

The ravages of time and the vandaiistic 
hand of modern improvement did their 
worst. But the old place withstood much. 
However, it was destined to figure under 
another name before it reached the stage 
of veneration. Inns having become relics 
of country roads, its aspiring occupant 
dubbed it the Woolpack Hotel, and as such 
it was known for many a long year. 

Fortunately the Bicentennial of the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania was at hand. In 
1882 a wave of reverence for things ven- 
erable broke over the city, bearing on its 
crest a remnant of sentiment for the few 
relics sacred to the memory of the primi- 
tive settlement. While the iron of pride 
and patriotism was still hot a blow was 
struck for the restoration of Penn’s cot- 
tage, or as it was more frequently called, 
the Letitia House. A subscription from 
citizens resulted in its rebuilding upon the 
present site, an eminence just off the west 
end of Girard avenue bridge. A more 
appropriate locality in the Park could not 
have been selected. The neighborhood is 
replete with early colonial history and is 
closely connected with the American so- 
journs of members of the Founder's 
famliy. 

To the South, in the Zodlogical Garden, 
stands “Solitude,” built by John Penn the 
younger. To the East, on the river bank, 
stood the castle of the colony in Schuyl- 
kill; within a stone’s throw still stands 
“Sweet Brier,” the cherished home of 
Samuel Breck. To the northwest, where 
now is Horticultural Hall, stood ‘“Lans- 
downe,” the sumptuous home of Governor 
John Penn, while very near to him was the 
birthplace of Philadelphia’s patriot and 
wit, Judge Peters. 








The “‘Franklinization” of Philadelphia 


In the Nature of a Satiric Guide-book 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


He was tolerably well edu- 
cated and much better read 
than the average in colonial 
history, because he had, or thought he had, 
a Quaker ancestry from Erie County. 
His first visit east of the Mississippi in- 
cluded a day in Philadelphia, which, with 


IS name was William Biggs, 
or something such, and he 
H came from Sioux City, lowa. 


characteristic western energy, he proposed 


to “do” in a day. For this purpose he 
had wired a distant cousin in that city 
whom he had met in the far West. The 
cousin was a member of the Indian Rights 
Association and greatly interested in the 
cause of the noble red man. William’s 
interest in the aborigine was confined to 
the dead ones, in whom he took an un- 
common and unlimited delight. It thus 
happened that William knew more about 
the history of Philadelphia than his cousin 
Abner. 





The Franklin Statue 
In front of the Post-Office, Philadelphia 


When William walked out of Broad 
Street Station he was able to call the at- 
tention of Abner to the fact that Benjamin 
Franklin was the first man to secure pave- 
ments in this city. Benjamin saw that 


there was a loss of energy in hauling 
wagons through mud streets, and was the 
first to start pavements of a kind which 
were considered important in his day, but 
would be anathema at present. 





Sh LT 





Independence Hall 


William also saw a policeman at the cor- 
ner, and called Abner’s attention to the 
fact that it was Franklin who established 
the first “night watch” in this city which 
had any value in protecting property. It 
may be said, in fact, that Franklin was the 
father of the police force. Abner did not 
know this and was despondent. 

William’s first journey was down Chest- 
nut street, and as he viewed the statue of 
Franklin in front of the Federal Building 
he called attention to the fact that it ought 
to have been at Eighteenth and Spring 
Garden streets, where the famous kite was 
flown which proved that lightning and 
electricity were the same thing. Abner 
hurried on without comment, although he 
might have explained to William that 
Franklin was Postmaster General of the 
colonies, and that it was proper therefore 
that his monument should be in its present 
place. William would have told him that 
he served long and well at the job and 
never was able to collect his salary. 
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Abner expected William to be much im- 
pressed at Independence Hall, but found 
that he was only interested in details. He 
explained to Abner that the symbol of the 
sun on the back of the chair in the main 
hall on the left of the first floor was the 
occasion of the remarkable speech of 
Franklin at the conclusion of the Consti- 





American Philosophical Society 


tutional Convention, in which he apostro- 
phised the Constitution and the country, 
and Washington himself, in a poetic strain 
which had much influence in securing the 
adoption of that document by the thirteen 
States. He began to recite the speech, but 
Abner hurried him to the second story. 
It was here that William explained in 
detail to Abner and a lot of other Phila- 
delphians who had never heard the news, 
that Franklin was the go-between who set- 
tled the salary of the governor of the col- 
ony in exchange for signing certain bills. 
This exhibition of graft shocked all pres- 
ent until William pulled out Franklin’s 














The Grave of Franklin 


Autobiography, where the fact is stated 
openly, and caused no little excitement. 
William insisted on going into the rooms 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
Abner had heard that there was such an 
organization, but had no idea that it had a 


home. William showed him the building 
in the rear of Independence Hall, and 
some time was spent in looking over the 
treasures in the rooms of the society which 
Franklin founded, and which in many re- 
spects is one of the most important in the 
world. William began to think that Abner 
had lost his opportunities. What Abner 
thought is not printable. 

The journey took them down around 
Second street to Christ Church. William 
was mildly interested in the structure, but 
more in the building adjacent, where 
Franklin’s first printing office was estab- 
lished, and where he made the first mov- 
able type in America and the first copper- 





Christ Church 


plate press, and from which Poor Richard's 
Almanac was issued. Abner wanted more 
attention paid to the new pews and the 
stained glass windows, but William was 
insistent that these modern constructions 
obscured the aroma of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Abner was nonplussed, but took him 
around on Arch street to the grave-yard 
where the stone covering Franklin and his 
wife is open to public view through some 
bars. William repeated the well-known 
epitaph, but Abner was not interested, 
since time had effaced the letters from 
the stone. 
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Abner now thought that he had pretty 
well completed the tour, but William set 
him right by showing that he had not fairly 
begun. He wished to see one of the fire- 
houses, because Franklin had established 
the volunteer fire associations which ex- 
isted until within the memory of many 
persons yet living. He also pointed out 
to Abner some of the chimney pots yet 
visible, and assured his cousin that Frank- 
lin was the first expert the world ever 
knew in building chimneys, and that when 





Carpenter’s Hall 


he had become famous as a diplomat 
abroad his services as a chimney builder 
were even more highly esteemed than his 
statesmanship. This was news to Abner, 
and William proceeded to tell him that the 
Franklin stove was in itself one of the 
greatest of modern inventions, and that its 
exemplars still survive all over the 
country. 

By this time Abner was wondering 
where William got all this information 
about the city, and whether anything had 
escaped him. At this point William in- 
sisted on going to the Philadelphia Library, 
at Juniper and Locust streets. William 
explained not only that Franklin had 
founded this library, but that most of his 


books were still to be found in its walls. 
Abner could not believe it. William there- 
fore asked for a number of volumes, which 
were readily produced, and were found to 
bear the name of Franklin, with many in- 
teresting comments. This was so new to 





The Old Philadelphia Library 


Abner that he was about to confess it, until 
William proposed a visit to the Ridgway 
Branch. Now it is a fact that Abner knew 
there was a Greek structure down Broad 
street, but he had never been inside the 
building in his life, and in this he was not 
different from the very great majority of 
Philadelphians. William took him down 
and entered a building the like of which is 
not to be found in America. and there he 
found many memorials of Franklin which 
he never knew existed. 





The Ridgway Branch of the Free Library 


By this time Abner was feeling in a 
rather low state of mind. It was a little 
hard to have a man from the Indian coun- 
try tell him about the fundamentals of the 
history of the city, but when he asked to 
be taken to the University of Pennsylvania 
as the great monument of Franklin he 
wilted. He had never heard of such a 


wer 
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thing, but he complied with the request. 
They went to West Philadelphia, and spent 
a whole hour in seeing the place—a large 
amount of time considering the circum- 
stances—and William showed Abner that 
it was conclusive that if there had been 
no Franklin there had been no university 
and no Philadelphia doctors—something 
not to be considered for a moment. 

As it was now five o’clock Abner drop- 
ped out of the tour, and William left hur- 
riedly for the lower part of the city to 
explore some other phases of colonial life, 
such as the wharves, the Custom House, 
the Franklin Institute, the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute and a lot of other institutions which 
enjoy either the inspiration of Franklin or 
his actual bounty. William left at seven 
o’clock for home, fully satisfied with his 
visit. Abner is still in a sort of daze. He 
is trying to digest some of the things 
which were told by this wild Western 
cousin of his, and he isn’t sure but what 
he has been imposed upon. He has lived 
in Philadelphia all of his life, and never 
heard of half the things which have been 
told him. In this he is much like the rest 
of the people of the city. They don’t see 
the things under their eyes, nor do they 
understand the things which they do see. 

William seems to have been much 
pleased. He wrote to his local newspaper 
in Sioux City somewhat as follows: 


Dear Editor: I have just returned from an 
extensive visit to Philadelphia where I exhaus- 
tively reviewed the monuments and institutions 
of the place. I find that Philadelphia is really 
a Franklinized City, though the inhabitants do 
not know it. In the course of my prolonged 
visit I was able to see all of the physical monu- 
ments to Franklin, and was much depressed 
because the man does not seem to be much 
understood in his own city. The monument in 
front of the Post-Office is looked upon more as 
a curiosity than a matter of sentimental entabla- 
ture. But I was fortunate in having the time 
to get beneath the mere surface. I find that 
Franklin left a large sum _ to be loaned to 
“married artificers under thirty-five years of 
age,” but so little is known of the benefice that 





no calls are made on it. He also left other sums, 
together with the one under consideration, which 
were to be given to some public purpose. One 
of the objects of my visit was to see the site 
of the proposed art gallery, but it is still a vacant 
reservoir. 

I tried to get a little more information as to 
Franklin’s wonderful services in protecting the 
city and state (or colony) from the ravages of 
Indians, but found no one to help me. It is 
strange that the only Philadelphian who knew 
or cared much about Franklin and who edited 
his works is dead. I refer to Professor Albert 
Smyth. 


Ay 
cy 
Py 





College Hall 


University of Pennsylvania 


As nearly as I can find out Philadelphia is 
pretty much as Benjamin Franklin made it 
over after his arrival from Boston on that fa- 
mous morn when he sat down to eat his penny 
bun and saw his future wife go by in disdain. 
The Philadelphia people are a nice sort. They 
take life comfortably but they don’t know what 
a mine of information and inspiration exists 
within their borders. I have prepared a paper 
which will take about seven pages of your next 
Sunday’s issue, in which I hope briefly to skeech 
the greatest of the services of Franklin to Phil- 
adelphia. I find a good deal of indifference in 
Philadelphia to the man because he is supposed 
to have been a New Englander. In the sacred 
precincts of the City Hall I was told by a native 
of Philadelphia that Franklin did not arrive in 
this city until after John Adams had discovered 
it—much to the latter’s regret. 

I have a gfeat admiration for the people of 
Philadelphia, where I stayed so long and made 
sO many acquaintances, but I can only suggest 
that they ought to know more about their city. 
They would find it worth while. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wiu1aM Bicés. 








The Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 


By George F. Butler 


Th snows are lying like a shroud 
i i Above the wasted garden flowers ; 
The murky air drops o’er the fields, a, 
And thro’ the lingering hours 
The tangled grapevine sadly sways 
Over the leafless bowers. 

































How solemn rise the ashen trees— 
But yesterday in beauty clad; 
How still the branches of the pines, 

seneath whose murmuring shade 
So late the wonted madrigals 
Aerial music made! 


Lo! silently among the boughs— 
Warm sunset hues upon his breast, 
And o’er him laid the sullen sky— 
The grosbeak comes, in quest 
Of bounteous seedlets earthward strewn 
To serve this royal guest. 


What chance hath brought thee here, bright bird, 
That now in regions far away, 

Where azure Heaven’s dreamy airs 
Welcome the balmy day, 

Thy rapturous song should’st pour aloft 
From the wild rose-myrtle spray ? 


Are not thy pinions tired, dear, 
Perchance the tempest buffeting, 
As thou across the chilly waste 
Thy weary flight didst wing, 
Feeling no scented breezes blow, 
Like the softest breaths of spring? 


Art thou the joyous harbinger 
Of summer days and bluer skies? 
Dost know that underneath the snows 
The slumbering may-flower lies— 
Soon with the young year’s kiss to wake 
And ope its dewey eyes? 


Or dost thou come our griefs to still 
To teach us that as nature’s child 

Doth cheerily, tho’ far from home, 
Flit thro’ the wintry wild, 

So we the blows of fate should bear 
From patience unbeguiled ? 


Be this thy lesson, lovely bird! 
The frosts of fortune round our feet 
Shall gather, and the spirit’s hopes 
With seeming scorn defeat— 
Yet we will trust, and ever strive 
To make life brave and sweet. 








When Letters Were in Flower 


In Philadelphia 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 


Author of ‘‘ The Literary History of Philadelphia ’’ 





F it should ever be admitted by 
Philadelphians that their city 
I is not to-day a literary center 
@ Ya —which none of its people 
would be willingly led to 
admit—the reluctant confes- 
sion could be followed by an unqualified 
assertion that it at one time in its history 
had been the “hub of the universe.”” When 
Joseph Dennie published the “Port Folio,” 
the first literary paper of the country for 
which New England wrote and subscribed ; 
when Charles Brockden Brown produced 
novels of which large editions were sold 
in all parts of the Union, to be reprinted 
in Great Britain; when Robert Walsh pub- 
lished at Mathew Carey’s old house a crit- 
ical magazine, the “American Quarterly 
Magazine,” which actively rivaled the 
“North American Review,” and was a fit 
compeer of the “Edinburgh” and other 
great British reviews, it would have been 
rather absurd to have tried to show that 
there was less literary activity in Philadel- 
phia than elsewhere—as in New England 
or Indiana for instance. It had been and 
was a city from which intellect radiated to 
national advantage and to the great credit 
of the neighborhood. 

In the American Philosophical Society, 
Dennie’s Tuesday Club, the Wistar par- 
ties, Robert Walsh’s soirées and later at 
the Carey Vespers, men of similar inter- 
ests gathered together for their mutual 
pleasure and advancement, and they spread 
the city’s intellectual fame widely. The 
glow became positively brilliant in the 
forties, under the influence of “Graham’s,” 
“Godey’s” and “Sartain’s’” magazines, in 
their time without their equals anywhere. 

Indeed it would be hard to point to a 
magazine of this prouder age which con- 
tains literary material or illustrations of 
so much value, and he who consults the 
bound volumes to-day is surprised to meet 
the striking mezzotints of John Sartain and 
other artists, stories by Cooper and Haw- 
thorne, and poems under names now 





standing foremost in the annals of Ameri- 
can literature. Whittier came to the city 
during this time, and remained here a few 
years to edit an anti-slavery paper, the 
“Pennsylvania Freeman,” and both Poe 
and Lowell were attracted thither for a 
longer or shorter residence. 

George Rex Graham, the editor and pro- 
prietor of “Graham’s Magazine,” was a 





Charles Brockden Brown 


genius. He was born in the adjoining 
county of Montgomery. He learned the 


publishing business, boldly paid authors 


and artists for their work, and gave maga- 
zine editing greater distinction than it had 
ever enjoyed in this country. This notable 
result was attained by two agencies— 
intelligent direction and the free use of 
money. Mr. Graham was always his own 
editor, although he at different times had 
many distinguished associates. Through 
them he interested a growing number of 
writers in the magazine, but the principal 
influence in inducing them to contribute to 
its pages was the promise of what were, 
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for that day, handsome pecuniary re- 
wards. 

Poe was ill paid, like all venders whose 
necessities compel them to seek a market 
for their wares. Mr. Graham gave him 
only four dollars a page for his critical 
articles, and not much more for his tales— 
which many critics now consider to be the 





Frontispiece 


“Graham's Magazin: " 


best short stories in the language—includ- 
ing “The Murders of the Rue Morgue.” 
Longfellow seems to have received about 
fifty dollars for each of his minor poems. 
The highest prices were paid to those 
whom the editor persuaded against their 
own desires, particularly Cooper and 
Hawthorne. In 1852 Mr. Graham boasted 
that in the ten years past he had paid to 
American writers between $80,000 and 
$90,000. 

“Sartain’s Magazine” took even loftier 
fights in the same strata of the atmos- 
phere, the notable engravings of its editor 
assuring art features which would win at- 
tention everywhere. It outbid ‘“Graham’s” 
for writers, and in the bound files of these 
two magazines are to be found prose and 


verse now part and parcel of the general 
body of American literature, such as “The 


Bells,” 
Belfry of Bruges,” 
dent,” “Nuremberg,” 
beginning— 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there. 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair. 

Louis A. Godey’s magazine had an even 
wider circulation, since it could enter the 
homes of less intellectually particular folk. 
His “Lady’s Book” was on every parlor 
table, and if of a flimsy texture, its reign 
was absolute for many years. To its edi- 
torial table contributions came from the 
pens of a host of writers, some of whose 
names have been forgotten, though they 
were by-words for many years in the con- 
versation of our parents and grandparents. 
Whittier may have scathingly written of 
Mr. Godey’s portrait when the magazine 


by Poe, and Longfellow’s “The 
“The Spanish Stu- 
and “Resignation,” 


refused ‘Grace Greenwood’s” writings 
because she had allied herself with the 
Abolitionists : 


A moony breadth of virgin face 
By thought unviolated, 
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but he was the first genius of his day as 
a “Lady Book”’ publisher. 

It was a sad day for Philadelphia when 
the chief of these enterprising magazinists, 
Graham, lost his money by speculation in 
copper stocks and his periodical went into 
a decay from which even Charles Godfrey 
Leland, with his first Breitmann ballad and 
much more of his quaint and _ original 
humor, could not resuscitate it. Then was 
it that New York’s competition as a pub- 
lishing center began to be felt disastrously ; 
New England came forward with its gal- 
axy to outstrip Pennsylvania’s native 
writers, and the scepter passed from Phila- 
delphia’s grasp. One branch of the old 
Carey house, which had published for 
Longfellow, and devoted itself exclusively 
to belles lettres, closed its doors; another 
turned its attention to medical books at the 





‘* The Foresters’’ 


A picture illustrating Alexander Wilson's poem, 
“* The Foresters,” in the ‘* Port Folio” 


cost of general literature; and the end of 
a remarkable period of productivity in 
book as well as magazine publishing in 
Philadelphia seemed to be at hand. 

Not only did the city publish books and 
magazines for other parts of the country, 
making it worth while for the authors 
of New England and the South to come 
thither to find a medium for reaching their 
audience, but it also gave encouragement 
and strength to many native writers of real 
deserving and of a growing popularity. 


Where capital is invested in the publishing 
trades there do authors develop and abide. 
Thus did Philadelphia boast such names as 
Robert Montgomery Bird, who wrote 
“The Gladiator” for Edwin Forrest, and 
several novels such as Calavar and Nick 
of the Woods; Robert T. Conrad, who 
wrote Ay/mere, another Forrest play seen 
on two continents; Willis Gaylord Clark, 
a poet admired by Poe; Thomas Dunn 
English, who wrote Ben Bolt; Henry 
Peterson, whose best known work is the 
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Revolutionary novel, Pemberton; T. S. 
Arthur, remembered for Ten Nights in a 
Barroom; Eliza Leslie; Joseph Neal, 
whose humorous Charcoal Sketches 
amused so many people when they were 
written, and a number of others. 

More distinguished than any of these 
was Henry B. Hirst, a name not now gen- 
erally remembered, though it abundantly 
deserves to be. He had studied for the 
law, but preferred to write verse, associ- 
ating closely with Poe, by whom he was 


manifestly much influenced. Is there not 
something singularly suggestive of Poe in 


these lines: 
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When I came of old, thy glance, 
Eleanore, 
Seemed with loving light to dance, 
Eleanore; 
But thy glances now are ever 
Far the brighter when we sever, 
Eleanore. 
I am lone without thy love, 
Eleanore, 
And my life with grief is wove, 
Eleanore; 
While the scorn thy glances dart 
Make a winter in my heart, 


Eleanore. 





Charles Godfrey Leland 


(Hans Breitmann) 


From a portrait presented to the Franklin Inn Club, 
by his sister, Mrs. Harrison 


Hirst’s “Endymion” is his longest work. 
Although he was accused of having written 
it “after Keats,” he said that he had not 
read that poet’s work founded on the same 
classical legend until he had finished his 
own. Certainly a reading of both poems 
will not sustain the charge of plagiarism. 
These are three of Hirst’s stanzas, with 
which he begins the third canto: 

’T was autumn on the mountain: fluttering fall- 
ing, 

Lifted or sinking on the breeze that rolled 
Shrill, sharp and icy cold 
From the white North, and low and mournfully 

calling 

One to the other, yellow, golden, brown, 

The withering leaves came down. 
that 


All round was wasting, save the 


proudly 


pines 
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Sustained their primal heads, and. one stout 
oak 
That, gnarled and mossy, broke 
Out of a sheltered hollow, where it loudly 
Creaked in the wind: and it seemed stricken; 
for now 
A hear frost marked its brow. 


An untimely frost, for still the valley greenly 
Shone as in summer, while the circling plain 
Glittered with grass and grain. 

Beside the rivers that were glistening queenly 
*Tween dewy banks, were scattered herds of 

sheep, 

Lying in peaceful sleep. 

Best of all the spirit of the city at that 
day set literary ideals before Bayard 
Taylor, George H. Boker, Charles Godfrey 
Leland and Thomas Buchanan Read. 
Their ambition later carried them away, as 
it did Frank R. Stockton, when the oppor- 
tunities for literary people in Philadelphia 
grew less, but they were firmly rooted in 
this soil. 

To unfold such a past and scan it is a 
pleasant task for those who are interested 
in the honorable literary name of Philadel- 
phia. It is an earnest, it would seem, of 
what might again be achieved in a neigh- 
borhood that is as favoring as any in 
America for literary pursuits. What has 
been done may be done, and if poets are 
not made, like publishing houses, by 
energy and capital, they are much more 
likely to flourish where they are encour- 
aged to develop their gifts than where 
their ideals are stamped out by those who 
neither sympathize with nor appreciate: 
their endeavors. 

It has been said that Philadelphia’s spirit 
toward its young writers is that of a driver 
of an omnibus who greeted all who at- 
tempted to board it with a “cut behind.” 
It is remarked, too, that if a new author 
appears in Boston everyone says, “Quite 
natural” ; if in Philadelphia his fellow citi- 
zens exclaim “Impossible.” Consciously 
or unconsciously to-day—and no Philadel- 
phian is quite secure from the disposition, 
so we are told—the people try to discour- 
age their own. A writer is of no import- 
ance until he comes home with a reputa- 
tion made in England, Boston or New 
York. He must have laurels placed upon 
his brow by the critics of far lands. Then 
Philadelphians begin to see admirable: 
qualities where before there was nothing 
to make them willing to take the rising 
genius into their clubs and homes, and to» 








recognize his name when it is spoken in 
their presence. 

If that is the spirit of Philadelphia it is 
a bad spirit, and one which should be cast 
out. It is a thing of later growth, for 
there was none of it when the city was 
achieving and doing and was confident of 
its strength. Jealousy belongs to weak- 
ness. The man who is not glad to see his 
neighbor rise is not sure of his own 
ground. If he will not turn a hand or say 
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a kind word to help another it is certain 
that he does not possess a very pleasant 
communal spirit. 

It is doubtful if this indictment of Phila- 
delphia is fair, but if there should be even 
a little truth in the charge, it would be a 
task worthy of a people of so distinguished 
a literary past to revive their souls in this 
particular, and let in more light and sweet- 
ness, so that they may make happier esti- 
mates of the men and things about them. 





Independence Room 


Where the Declaration was signed 


The Black-Throated Green Warbler 


By Isabel S. Mason 


He glints among the evergreens 
id That rise above the sunset hill; 
His lyric, drowsed with scent of pine, 
Is indolent as August rill. 


Perchance some wood nymph, half a-dream, 


Hath whispered him the mystic note; 


Perchance a sleepy moonbeam strayed 
And lost its silver in his throat. 


Enraptured heart in jet and green, 


From bough to bough I see him shine; 


Athrill with song of somnolent gleam, 


The spirit of the fragrant pine. 





Theodore Roosevelt—the Reader 





By Day Allen Willey 


AD President Roosevelt deter- 
mined to earn a living with 
his pen it goes without say- 

‘So 3 ing that his yearly income 
would probably have been 
more than what the Ameri- 

can people give him to be the nation’s 
general manager. But Roosevelt as a 
critic would also have made a name for 
himself in the world of letters, for those 
wha intimately know the man agree that 
his judgment not only of history and biog- 
raphy, but of belles-lettres in prose and 
even poetry is such that his would be the 
last word desired by the average publisher 
in pronouncing the sentence of a manu- 
script. 

Partly due to his intuitive ability to pick 
out the literary wheat from the chaff, this 
talent is also the outcome of what we may 
call his reading career, for he has had a 
life devoted to the printed page as 
well as the ones given his family and 
to his public duties. He reads as he does 
most other things—because he feels an ob- 
ligation not only to keep in touch with the 
world of letters of to-day, but to keep in 
mind the classic writers of the past. Thus 
he is able to compare the efforts of the poet 
and even novelist of the present with the 
masters of centuries ago. And this an- 
swers the question which the visitor to the 
White House may ask himself as he notes 
the variety of works on library table and 
shelf. You are likely to find Henry Es- 
mond by the side of Big Game in Africa, 
while one of Jacob Riis’ essays on slum 
life may overtop a history of archeology. 
Even “Mr. Dooley” has a place in the as- 
sortment, and, strange as it may seem, 
one may pick up a volume of child’s 
stories—over which Mr. Roosevelt has 
spent an evening hour. 

A glance at the titles of his own works 
reveals some topics which interest him, but 
not all by any means. When fiction is 
mentioned in his connection, Thackeray, of 
course, comes to mind, but while an ardent 
admirer of this truly international author, 
he includes Scott and Dickens with 


other novelists of the yesterday among 
his favorites. 


His liking for them gives 





a partial cue to his taste in modern fiction. 
Of the books that are sent to the White 
House “with the author’s compliments” 
there is literally no end, but he is a mer- 
ciless judge. He will “turn down” a story 
with as little feeling as the most case- 
hardened copy-reader of a metropolitan 
publisher. If a friend tells him of this or 
that work he may read enough to get the 
gist of it, even if not favorably impressed, 
but many a one is put aside after the brief 
perusal which convinces him it is not 
worth the time. The “big name” in litera- 
ture has no bias with the President. He 
judges the book by what it is, not by the 
one who signs it, and occasionally—yes, 
occasionally—the work of some humble 
aspirant for a niche in the gallery of the 
Big Name may get an autograph note 
with a Washington postmark that “puts 
him on the right side’ of the publisher 
and bring’s fortune’s favor at last. But 
these notes are few and far between, and 
they are never written unless the sender 
honestly believes his praise is deserved. 

As a true man of letters, Mr. Roosevelt 
instinctively gauges the merits of a story 
as he reads, but he reads for pleasure. He 
has no taste for frothy tales or problem 
stories, but is fond of the chapter which 
truly depicts human life and emotion, and 
does not mind if it is a strong, even in- 
tense, portrayal, provided it does not be- 
come imaginary. He believes in decency in 
literature as in life. Naturally adventure 
appeals to him. In short, the novel which 
is not only wholesome, but virile 
forms a word picture of flesh and blood 
manhood and womanhood, with their faults 
and virtues truly portrayed—is pretty sure 
to be read to the last chapter. So it is 
that the White House messenger brings a 
list to the Congressional Library which 
may include such works as The Shuttle 
and The White Company. In the maga- 
zines he gives more than a glance at Per- 
cival Gibbon’s stories. Sea life as de- 
scribed by Connolly interests him, and, 
needless to say, he is willing to take the 
chances on the tale which begins with the 
man and gun and ends with the “beast at 
bay.” 
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Like other writers, the President often 
refreshes his mind on a topic before taking 
up his pen. While the White House 
library contains a fairly good assortment 
of standard books, at his disposal is the 
splendid collection of the Congressional 
Library, and it may be said that all the 
members of the “first family’ liberally 
patronize this institution. The “book car- 
rier” makes frequent trips, and often 
brings a selection which might astonish the 
visitor. Sornmetimes Mr. Roosevelt wants 
data on some historical event or personage. 
Not long ago he was looking up the Irish 
Sagas. He saw everything worth seeing 
in book or pamphlet which the library 
contained. Then he invited authorities on 
Irish history to lunch and talk with him. 
At last he had the framework of the sub- 
ject arranged in his head. He put it on 
paper, and, as the reader knows, the result 
was an exposition of this subject that has 
really been one of the masterpieces of 
recent periodical literature. So say critics 
abroad as well as our own. 

How does he get time to read? A very 
natural question this is, considering the 
amazing amount of work he performs and 
the variety of his occupations. There is 
an old saying that “the busy man often 
has the most time.” President Roosevelt 
may not exactly illustrate this saying, but 
he so systematizes his days that there is 
truly a time for everything, and thus a 
time for reading. When in Washington 
he does most of it in the evenings. A half 
hour or hour after dinner and before the 


Heart’s 





reception or other social function, finds 
him beside the library table. No one would 
think of disturbing him, and in the abso- 
lute stillness he scans page after page with 
such swiftness that a hundred of them 
may be read and mentally digested before 
the time is up. He prepares for the enter- 
tainment or whatever it may be, and plays 
the part of host and gentleman, but often 
after the guests have departed, returns for 
another hour or so beside the reading 
lamp before retiring. With him on his 
travels always goes a miniature library— 
books and magazines, on topics which he 
may desire to study while en route. He 
dictates to his secretary a list of what he 
wants, and they are ready for use as soon 
as he gets aboard. On such a journey as 
the Presidential party made down the 
Mississippi valley Mr. Roosevelt had so 
much leisure that he read several novels 
and the Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

More than once when called to greet 
the citizens of some town by the wayside 
he appears on the platform, book in hand, 
while he speaks his words of greeting, re- 
turning to his seat to take up the very sen- 
tence where he stopped—not a minute 
wasted in hunting for the place, and not a 
phrase read over. Such is his ability to 
concentrate the mind that though the inter- 
ruption may be a few minutes or a half 
hour, it apparently is merely a break in 
the train of thought, which he resumes as 
readily as if he had not been disturbed in 
his perusal. 


October 


By Charlotte Wilson 


py” shall I clutch at dear departing things, 
faa = While leaf and tree in silent splendor part ? 
Go, little joys! and welcome, fluttering wings 
That brush my clinging sorrows from my heart! 


From ‘* Harper’s Magazine ”” 
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The Author of Our National Hymn 


Samuel Francis Smith 


Written in connection with the one hundredth anniversary of Dr. Smith’s birth, which occurs on 


October twenty-first of this year. 


O commemorate the twenty- 
first of next October as 
7 “America Day,” that being 


the anniversary of the birth 

of Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis 

Smith, the author of our 
national hymn, “America,” the superin- 
tendents of education in the several States 
and territories have been asked to set 
apart a portion- of that day for the pur- 
pose of teaching the children and youth 
of the United States what it means to be 
ideal citizens, and to further the move- 
ment now being made to secure the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the home of Dr. 
Smith in Newtonville, Massachusetts, as a 
memorial to him. 

Samuel Francis Smith was born in a 
house then standing near the head of 
Sheafe Street, in the northeastern end of 
Boston, under the sounds and chimes of 
eOld Christ Church, on Friday, October 21, 


1808. He was a pupil for a season in the 
Elliot School, and stood at the head of 
his class while he attended there. At an 
early age he became intensely interested in 
religious matters, and when but eleven 
years of age he left school. He had al- 
ready become the author of verses which 
are still held in loving memory by his 
friends and followers. 

From the Elliot School he was trans- 
ferred to a Latin school in 1820, and, 
according to the custom of the school, he 
committed to memory the Eclogues of 
Virgil, the Odes of Horace and the 
Odes of. Anacreon in the original, besides 
many extended passages of these and 
other Greek and Latin authors. He was 
a Franklin medal scholar in the Latin 
school and also received a gold medal for 
an English poem. 

Young Smith entered Harvard College 
in 1825, in the same class with Oliver 





Dr. Smith’s Home 


Newtonville, Massachusetts 
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Samuel Francis Smith 


Wendell Holmes, the late Judge Benjamin 
R. Curtis, George T. Bigelow, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Chandler Robins, Wil- 
liam E. Channing, Samuel May and Ben- 
jamin Pierce. .From Cambridge he went 
to Andover Theological Seminary grad- 
uating in 1832. He then engaged for a 
year in editorial work, but in February of 
1834 was ordained to the ministry at 
Waterville, Maine, becoming at the same 
time pastor of the Village Baptist Church 
and professor of modern languages in a 
college since Colby University. He served 
there for eight years, then removed to 





Newton Center, Massachusetts, which was 
ever after his home. 

For seven years Dr. Smith edited the 
“Christian Rev ew,” and for twelve years, 
until July, 1854, was a pastor at Newton 
Center. Hymns from his pen are to be 
found in the hymn-books of all Christian 
denominations. One of his best-known 
missionary hymns, “The Morning Light 
Is Breaking,” has been translated into 
many languages. The Psalmist, a hymn- 
book used almost universally in the Bap- 
tist churches of the United States for 
thirty years, and mainly compiled by Dr. 
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Smith, contained through the appreciative 
intervention of his associate editor, about 
thirty of his compositions. They had been 
marked out in the proof, but Dr. Stowe, 
his co-editor, having made the timely dis- 
covery of the mutilation, instantly restored 
them. 

Dr. Smith has often been called the 
“James Montgomery of America.” Lowell 
Mason published Juvenile Lyrics, con- 
taining songs and music for children, the 
first book of child’s music ever published 
in the United States. Most of the songs 
in this book were written by Dr. Smith, 
being imitations from the German. In 
the earlier part of his career he was occu- 
pied in general literary. pursuits and in 
editorial labors, largely in the service of 
Christian missions, to which he devoted a 
great deal of energy. He was also a writer 
for the press from the time he was thirteen 
years old. His most important publica- 
tions are History of Newton, Missionary 
Sketches and Rambles in Mission Fields. 

There was an effort made to save the 
Old South Church in Boston, and the event 
will long be remembered by all who were 
so fortunate as to attend it. The entertain- 
ment given within those old walls on the 
evening of May 4, 1877, was presided over 
by Governor Rice, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, Dr. Smith and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. All of them spoke on that 
occasion. Dr. Smith told the story of 
“America.” William C. Woodbridge said 
that he had brought from Germany many 
years before a number of books used in 
the school there, containing words and 
music. These were committed to Dr. 
Lowell Mason, who placed them in Dr. 
Smith’s hands, asking him to translate any 
that he might find worthy, or if he pre- 
ferred, furnish the original words to such 
of the music as would please him. 

It was among this collection that ap- 
peared on a gloomy day in February, 1832, 
the students at Andover found its present 
music to a patriotic hymn, and under its 
inspiration at once brought into being 
“America,” the national hymn. Much dis- 
cussion has occurred in England as to the 
origin of the air, which in 1815 was said 
to have served for the national anthem in 
England, Russia and Prussia. It has 
sometimes been claimed that Handel com- 
posed and introduced it into England, but 


according to the researches of Chapell of 
the Germans, Funk and Chryeander, 
Handel’s biographer, agree to ascribing the 
original strain to Henry Camey, 169— 
1743, maintaining that the hymn was writ- 
ten without the slightest purpose to pro- 
duce a national lyric, although it was 
almost immediately taken up by the people 
because it appealed to them at that time, 
and they have clung to it ever since. 

The hymn was first produced on féstive 
occasions and at the children’s celebration 
of the anniversary of American indepen- 
dence at Park Street Church, in Boston, 
on July 4, 1832. It soon found its way 
into the district and Sabbath-schools, and 
patriotic gatherings throughout the coun- 
try. A friend of the author had long be- 
fore the war heard it warbled by some 
children on the doorsteps of a settler’s 
cabin in Texas. A delegation from the 
Boston Board of Trade sang it together 
at the summit of the Rocky Mountains. It 
has since been sung from the ridges of 
Pike’s and Gray’s Peaks, and has been 
used at the American celebrations of 
Fourth of July and New England Thanks- 
givings by the pilgrims in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Constantinople, Calcutta 
and the islands of the Pacific. 

The author’s college friends, especially 
those of the class of 1829, for fifty years, 
at their annual class dinners, invariably 
made it the first song to be sung. Some 
time before Dr. Smith recited “America” 
at the Old South Church entertainment on 
May 4, 1877, he said, that upon returning 
from a year’s wandering in Europe, he 
was asked if any country had supplanted 
his own in this regard. To this inquiry, 
Dr. Smith read to the audience a poetical 
reply entitled “My Native Land”: 


We wander far o’er land and sea, 
We seek the old and new, 

We try the lowly and the great, 
The many and the few; 

O’er States at hand and realm remote, 
With curious quest we ‘roam, 

But find the fairest spot on earth, 
Just in our native home. 


We seek for fair and grand 
Seen through sweet summer haze 

Helvetia’s mountains piled with snow, 
Italia’s sunset rays. 

And lake and stream, and crag and dell, 
And new and fairer flowers— 

We own them rich and fair—but not 
More grand, more fair than ours. 
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Dr. Smith twice visited Europe. The 
first time he spent one year, and on the 
second visit was gone for more than two 
years, extending his journeys to the Bur- 
man Empire, and lingering in Madvao, 
Calcutta, Ceylon, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, France and Spain. Professor 
George H. Whittemore, in speaking of Dr. 
Smith’s home at Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts, describes it thus: ’ 


The landscape tempts us out of doors, but 
first we will glance about the poet’s home. Leav- 
ing the parlor, we cross the hall and pass into 
a drawing-room, in the rear of which is a side 
entrance passage, beyond which is another pleas- 
ant apartment. In the rear of the room first en- 
tered, containing various souvenirs of missionary 
interest and European and Asiatic travel, and 
one bookcase, is the library proper, which has 
its walls, where the books allow them to be 
seen at all, covered with a warm scarlet paper. 

The heat diffused over the house can, at any 
time, for comfort or delight, be reinforced by 
the open fires which poets especially love for 
their reveries. Whoever is welcomed to the 
dining-room of this hospitable home will find 
good cheer and quaint china. The study is full 
of interesting objects. The large picture, sus- 
pended over the open grate, is a very old and 
beautiful painting of the Holy Family, by one 
of the old masters—perhaps a Murillo—in ex- 
cellent preservation. The stone lion on the right 
side of the grate is a carving a foot and a half 
in height, brought from the steps of an idol 
temple in Burmah, where it stood guard in for- 
mer years. On the opposite side is a reclining 
Buddha, rare and very beautiful, from the same 
country. On the top of the bookcase on the 
opposite side of the library is a small, but very 
fine bust of Milton, on the right a massive ele- 
phant’s tooth, and on-the left the skull of a 
man-eating tiger, which in his life-time was 
known to have feasted on the flesh of several 
victims. 

On one of the two bookcases on the inter- 
mediate side of the library is a sitting Buddha, 
carved in white marble. The tall, old-fashioned 
clock in one of the corners, has been an heir- 
loom in the family one hundred and twenty 


years. The most used chair in the room was 
the property more than a hundred years ago of 
a clergyman of the northern part of Middlesex 
County. The straw chair with projecting arms 
did service several years in the town of Ran- 
goon, Burmah. A very fine slipper of Dresden 
china does duty as a penholder on the center 
table. Engravings cover most the walls not 
hidden by the bookcases; the most interesting 
being Pere Hyacinthe and Hengatenberg, the 
Commentator on the Psalms. This dwelling 
hath a pleasant seat! It faces the east, is mod- 
erately retired from the street, and is on an 
elevation gently rising for some distance, up 
which sweeps in a graceful curve the public 
road. Following this in its descent, and then 
almost to the top of a lesser acclivity, is a rural 
church, ideally situated, and forming amid its 
trees an attractive sight across the pretty vale 
from the northern side of Dr. Smith’s home. 
This view is English in its quiet grace and nat- 
ural beauty. 

Returning now by the road and going past 
the house again, a spacious village green is 
passed, and you come to another church, the one 
over which Dr. Smith was for many years set- 
tled. It is embowered in a corner where roads 
cross on the broad plain, from which rises on 
the left of the main road we have trodden, a 
long and high hill. This is crowned by the build- 
ings of the Newton Baptist Theological Institu- 
tion. One who toils up the tree-lined avenue 
will be rewarded by reaching an eminence which 
will bear comparison with that where was once 
the Ursuline Convent of Charlestown, or with 
Andover’s plateau and elegant shades, or the 
delightful crests of Amherst. 

Dr. Hackett used to compare it to that from 
the Acropolis at Athens. On the horizon rise 
Monadnock and Wachuset with many a town 
and village between. On the foot of the hill 
are the churches and a little sheet of water, 
which, with the mount on which we are stand- 
ing, give the situation some claim to be regarded 
as an American miniature “Lake District.” Not 
far from the water is the home of Dr. Hackett, 
and following the road on which it lies, the trav- 
eler comes to the portal of the beautiful ceme- 
tery in which the scholar now reposes. None 
could wish for him a fairer spot. It is a good 
place for the dawn of the immortal morning on 
him who wrote “The Morning Light Is Break- 
ing.” 
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Old New York Imprints 


By Frederic F. Sherman 


books were regularly pub- 
lished in most of the cities 
and many of the towns and 
villages in several States, and anyone in- 
terested in the beginnings of bookmaking 
or the development of printing in America, 
will be sure to enjoy collecting these early 
imprints. Good examples may be picked 
up in “second-hand” stores to-day at any- 


URING the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part 
D of the nineteenth centuries 


where from twenty-five cents to two or 
three dollars apiece. Their antique leather 
or board covers and quaint typography, as 
well as the specimens of early American 
engraving which some of them contain, 
will delight any lover of bocks, and prove 
an inspiration to any printer or book- 
maker. Even volumes from the presses of 
our earliest printers and publishers are 
still within reach of the most modest of 
collectors. The Hugh Gaine imprint re- 
produced herewith was purchased for- 





A Row of Early New York State Imprints 
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something like a dollar. For ten or fifteen 
dollars it is safe to say that one may get 
together a very creditable little collection 
of the early imprints of any one of the 
States, and surely such a collection is a far 
more interesting and valuable possession 
than any other that one would be at all 
likely to complete for anything like that 
amount. 
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Reduced Fac-Simile of a Page 


From the Hugh Gaine edition of Dr. Watts’s poems 


The little group of New York imprints 
which this paper describes was bégun by 
the purchase of the Hugh Gaine book for 
the purpose of copying the style of print- 
ing common in this country in Revolu- 
tionary days, and the addition of the other 
volumes from time to time followed grad- 
ually with the growth of an ever-increas- 
ing interest and delight in the subject. 

The next of these works obtained was a 
copy of The Patriot’s Manual, published 
in Utica, in 1828, by William Williams. 
This volume is in reality an epitome of the 
classics of our literature at the time of its 


appearance. It contains Patrick Henry’s 
speech in 1775; Declaration of -Indepen- 
dence; Constitution of the United States; 
Amendments ; Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress; Constitution of the State of New 
York; Everett’s Oration in 1824, on the 
celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock; Webster’s Oration on 
laying the Corner Stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument; Wirt’s Discourse on the lives 
and characters of Jefferson and Adams, 
and Webster’s Speech, in Congress, on the 
Greek Revolution. A sensible sort of 
school book and of a kind we could wish 
were more popular to-day! This William 
Williams, of Utica, was a prolific pub- 
lisher in his day, and many well-made and 
interesting books bear his imprint. There 
are two others in this collection: Murray's 
English E.rercises, 1819, and an edition of 
The New Testament, issued in 1823. Two 
of these volumes are bound in old calf, 
with colored leather labels on the backs, 
and the other is in plain sheep covers. 
Under the title of An Oneida County 
Printer the Scribners issued in a limited 
and very elaborate edition a year or so ago 
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an accurate and comprehensive account of 
the life and work of this Utica printer and 
publisher, by a direct descendant, Mr. John 
Camp Wilkams. The bibliography of im- 
prints, which takes up a considerable part 
of the book, comprises over two hundred 
and fifty items. Many of the volumes 
included in this list contain charming little 
wood-cuts, several of which are repro- 
duced in this book. 
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Title-Page Slightly Reduced 


The miniature Life of the Reverend 
William Tennent, published by James 
Brewer, of Peekskill, in 1835, which meas- 
ures two and five-eighths by four and one- 
eighth inches, is bound in marbled-paper 
boards, with a red leather back. At the 
time this little book appeared the popula- 
tion of Peekskill was probably less than 
three thousand, yet the fact that the title- 
page mentions this as being an “improved 
edition”” makes it appear likely that there 
was an even earlier edition printed there. 

In The Philosophical Dictionary, issued 
by T. and M. Croswell, at Catskill, in 
1796, we have a still older imprint, and 
from a village whose population at the 
time was barely twenty-five hundred. 


However, this is one of the most attrac- 
tively designed and well printed of all 
these old-time New York books. It has 
an engraved title-page by Maverick, who 
was one of the best of the early American 
engravers. ‘The “advertisement,” which 
appears in place of a preface, says: “The 
great noise which the following work has 
made in foreign parts on account of the 
author’s freedom in regard to matters of 
religion, may probably occasion some 
people to be offended with the publication 
of it in English.” This edition contains 
three articles which were not included in 
the contemporary London edition—a fact 
worth noting as evidence of the progress- 
iveness of American publishers at the time. 
The author’s definition of the word “coun- 
try” begins with the statement that “A 
country is composed of several families.” 

A copy of the Memoirs of the Life of 
the Reverend George Whitefield, M. A., 
printed by Hodge and Shober at the new- 
est printing house in Maiden Lane (New 
York City), in 1774, contains an engraved 
portrait frontispiece by Elisha Gallaudet. 
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It includes also a list of subscribers, which 
is of unusual interest, as it gives their 
addresses and occupations also in many 
mstances. From this list we find that the 
edition was over six hundred and fifty 
copies, and, as an indication of the condi- 
tion of the book trade, we see that a Bos- 
ton bookseller is down for one hundred 
copies. 

Rochester is represented by a Vew Eng- 
land Primer, printed and published by E. 
Peck in 1825. This Mr. Peck was a book- 
seller and stationer, and the back cover 
of this work is devoted to an advertise- 
ment of his business. These primers were 
published in almost all places where books 
were printed in those days, and they make 
an interesting collection by themselves. 
Any shelf of early State imprints gught 
to include at least one. 

From Poughkeepsie we have The Amer- 
ican Reader, a school-book issued by P. 
Potter in 1812. We reproduce a page 
from this volume, which contains fifty- 
four stories and eight poems—the latter 
introduced at the end of the book by the 
editor, one Herman Daggett, M. A., with 
these words: “As children sometimes want 
relief from their usual studies, in school, 
they may occasionally exercise themselves 
in committing to memory the following 
pieces.” It is probable that this proved a 
popular work at the time, for the copy we 
have is one of a second edition. It is 
bound in board covers, with a leather back, 
and bears every indication of having been 
faithfully studied by one Stephen Smith, 
whose. signature appears twice on the title- 
page, and again, with the name of Ann 
Mott, perhaps a schoolboy’s sweetheart, on 
one of the fly leaves. 

The Hugh Gaine imprint, already men- 
tioned, is a copy of the Poems Chiefly of 
the Lyric Kind, by I. Watts, D. D., printed 
and sold by Hugh Gaine, bookseller and 
stationer, at the Bible and Crown in Han- 
over Square (New York City) in 1762. 
It is a good example of early typography 
and bookmaking in this country, and the 


combinations of type ornaments in the 
composition of the decorative headband 
and the initial on the page reproduced 
herewith are especially clever. There is 
a charming little wood-cut on page twenty- 
three which reappears again at the end of 
the book. This volume is in a full calf 
binding. 

An Account of the People Called Shak- 
ers. by Thomas Brown, of Cornwall, 
Orange County, issued by Parker and 
Bliss, of Troy, in 1812, completes this 
modest collection. It contains a list of 
almost four hundred subscribers, all but 
three of them residents of the State, and 
the publishers add at the end of it the 
explanation that “Thé names of many sub- 
scribers in several places have 
not yet come to hand; but as in printing 
the work it has amounted to above forty 
pages more than was expected, the defi- 
ciency in this list it is presumed, 
will be readily excused.” Mr. Brown be- 
gins his book with “A few sketches of 
his life, previous to his becoming ac- 
quainted with the people who are the sub- 
ject of this history.” And the “account” 
itself is entirely an autobiographical state- 
ment of his experiences as one of them. 
The “Brief History of the Rise and Prog- 
ress” of the sect which he adds is followed 
by an “Appendix containing Hymns com- 
posed by several members of the church— 
a few of which are explanatory 
of their faith.” Among them is one enti- 
tled the “Second Appearing,” the first two 
verses of which read: 

Christ’s second appearing was in Mother Ann, 
Whose soul cry’d to God for salvation for man 
and another called a “Hymn of Love,” 
which ends thus: 
Loving brethren, loving sisters, 
Middle ag’d and blooming youth, 
Lay aside your sirs and misters, 
Love the plain and simple truth. 
Love repays the lovely lover, 
And in lovely ranks above, 
Lovely love shall live for ever, 
Loving lovely loved love. 
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Henry C. Shelley 


ENRY C. SHELLEY, who 
will be remembered by the 
H readers of Literary By-Paths 


in Old England for his 

delightful, | unconventional 

chapters describing — the 

homes of famous British authors, is the 

author of Untrodden English Ways, a new 
fall book. 

Mr. Shelley began his career as a writer 

in Scotland, where for eight years he was 





Henry C. Shelley 
Author of Untrodden English Ways 


“ec ” 
connected with the Glasgow “Herald, 
during which time he edited the Centenary 
Edition of the Songs of Burns. When the 


b> 


Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


Boer War broke out he was commissioned 
to proceed to the front by the house of 
Newnes in the dual capacity of writer and 
illustrator. On no fewer than ten import- 
ant occasions he beat his colleagties of the 
illustrated press by getting his pictures 
back to England a week in advance of 
theirs. 

Coming to this country, Mr. Shelley was 
appointed the literary and dramatic editor 
of the “Boston Herald.” Besides his Lit- 
erary By-Paths in Old England, he has had 
published the only life of the founder of 
Harvard University, entitled, John Har- 
vard and His Times. 








Herbert Strang 


Whose many clever books for boys have given 
him the title “‘ a second Henty ”’ 
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‘* Ralph Connor’’ and Charles W. Alexander 


A photograph of the noted preacher and his friend and colleague, the singer-evangelist, 
taken during the Simultaneous Evangelistic Meetings, held in Philadelphia in April 


Something About W. F. De Morgan 


We have been asked many times lately 
for some information about Mr. William 
De Morgan, the author of Alice-for-Short 
and Somehow Good. Probably the most 
significant thing about this author is that 
he did not begin to write until he was 
sixty-four years of age. Of English birth 
and training, he started out, as a young 
man, to become an artist, and entered the 
Royal Academy schools at twenty. In 


1864 he began to devote himself to stained 
glass werk, and turned from this to 
ceramics. He was the friend of William 
Morris, and, properly speaking, belonged 
to the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. He 
has now, for many years, been identified 
with the De Morgan Lustre and Persian 
ware. 

His ambition to write a novel dates 
pretty far back, but he never made an 
actual attempt at novel-writing until he 
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began, in 1904, the first chapter of Joseph 
Vance. He did not intend to publish, until 
urged to do so by Mrs. De Morgan and 
others who appreciated the value of the 
work. 

Concerning his method—if he may be 
said to possess any—Mr. De Morgan 
makes the following statement : 


I make no scenario. I just go on finding, as 
one often does, such inspiration as is necessary 
from my pen. I find that the mere holding of 
a pen makes me think. The pen even seems to 
have some consciousness of its own. It can 
certainly begin the work, Then I forget all about 
it, and go on wheresoever thought or the char- 
acters lead me. I think I work best in Florence, 


where it is always quiet, and where there is 
something stimulating in the air. It is certainly 
stimulating to the nerves; perhaps it is to the 
intellect also. I work there all the winter 
through. My time for beginning work is after 
breaktast. I work all day, off and on, and some- 
times a little in the evening. Weather does not 
affect me, as all my work is done indoors. 


Dr. Griffis a Man of Career 


William Elliot Griffis, born in Philadel- 
phia, of English ancestry, has made Japan, 
Holland and international questions, espe- 
cially the relations between the Orient and 
the Occident, his special study. He was 
in the educational service of the Japanese 





William F. De Morgan 
After a painting by Mrs. De Morgan 
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Government from 1870 to 1874, being the 
first called from America for the work of 
organizing public schools. He is the only 
foreigner living who, from a Daimio’s 
capital, saw the feudal system in operation. 
He has been seven times in Europe and 





Charles E. Jefferson 


A brilliant young minister- 
author 


the Netherlands. He attended the Rem- 
brandt celebration as special guest in July, 
1906. He has given much time also to 
American history, to European origins, 
and to the Indian and frontier influ- 
ences in the making of our nation. His 
work has won marked recognition in other 





William Elliot Griffis 


countries than his own. He is a member 
of the Asiatic Societies of Japan and 
Korea, of the Netherlandish Society of 
Letters at Leyden, the Zealand Association 
of Scientific Men of Middleburg, the 
Frisian Society of Leeuwarden, the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, which he rep- 
resented at the Hague in 1808, at the Inter- 
national Congress of Diplomatic History, 
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the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
and of native Japanese learned societies, 
such as the Historical Society of the Im- 
perial University, and the famous Mei 
Roku Sha, which, since 1874, has so influ- 
enced the course of national education in 
Japan. He has been professor in Union 
College, which awarded him the degree of 
D. D., and is a graduate of Rutgers Col- 
lege, which in 1899 made him L. H. D., 
and in 1907 orator before the Alumni 
Association. He has been university lec- 
turer or preacher at Harvard, Yale, Chi- 





M. A. De Wolfe Howe 


Author of The Life and Letters of George Bancroft, 
reviewed in this number 


cago, Cornell, Rutgers, Williams, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Dartmouth, etc., 
and was chairman of the Congress of 
Religions at St. Louis in 1904. His intro- 
ductions to the Arabian Nights, Dr. 
Nitobe’s Bushida, the Netherlands edition 
of Motley’s works, etc., and his many con- 
tributions to “The Nation,” “Outlook,” 
“Independent,” “Critic,” | “Harper’s,” 
“Scribner’s,” “Century,” ‘North American 
Review,’ “Forum,” “Craftsman,” the 
encyclopedias, “Appleton’s,” “Americana,” 
“International,” etc., are well known. 
Many of his articles have appeared in Brit- 
ish and Dutch periodicals, and in the Far 
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George P. Upton 


One of the most industrious of editors and authors. He will have some five new books this fall 


East, or have been translated into Dutch, 
Japanese and other languages. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 

One of the alert, earnest forces of the 
New York pulpit is Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, of the Broadway Tabernacle. This 
famous old church, which for more than 
half a century has been identified with the 
history of New York, did not weaken its 
hold when it called its present pastor a few 


years ago. Dr. Jefferson is still compara- 
tively young, having been born in Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, August 29, 1860. He grad- 
uated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1882, and in the fall of that year became 
superintendent of public schools in Worth- 
ington, Ohio. His first intention was to 
become a lawyer; and in 1884 he entered 
the Boston University Law School. But, 
falling under the influence of Phillips 
Brooks, he gave up law for the ministry. 
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He entered the School of Theology of 
Boston University that same year, and 
graduated in 1887, being one of the com- 





Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Whose clever book, The Circular Staircase, is 
reviewed in this number 


mencement speakers. Since that time his 
work has been strengthening and broaden- 
ing, year by year, until he now ably fills 
one of the strongest pulpits in this country. 
Dr. Jefferson adds to his fame as a 
preacher high ability as a writer. 


The Peasant Poet of France 


The French poet, Francois Coppée, died 
early in the summer. To quote from an 
account that appeared in one of the Eng- 
lish papers: 


Coppée held a curious and unique position in 
French iiterature. Aiter a fearfully hard strug- 
gle in his youth, when for some years he had to 
subsist on something like £2 a month, he be- 
came famous from one day to the other. His 
charming playlet, “Le Passant,” the best, though 
the least ambitious, of his writings for the stage, 
was brought out at the Odeon with Madame 
Agar, then a leading tragic actress. Before the 
first performance the author’s name was utterly 
unknown. The next morning all Paris knew 
it, and after that the young poet rose step by 
step to all the honors which the French nation 
bestows on popular authors. Popular he was 


in every sense of the word. He was the first 
poet who ever took the trouble to sing, or, rather, 
to warble gently, tales not even of mean streets 
with their squalid tragedies, but of humble, un- 
eventful, plodding lives, in which nothing ever 
happens at all. 

His typical piece in this simple vein is The 
Little Grocer-Boy of Montrouge, which has re- 
mained a byword, and the closing line of which, 
“Et je ne trouvai pas cela si ridicule,” has passed 
into the language as a proverb. In spite of 
meter and rhyme, one could hardly call this 
poetry, and one wondered why it was not writ- 
ten in plain prose. Yet his volume, Les Humbles, 
had a quiet pathos which was real, and which 
did not miss its mark. No poet has been pop- 
ularized as was Francois Coppée; and at one 
time not an honest, hard-working laborer’s home 
was to be found without a cheap edition of his 
poems on the parlor table. But he also at- 
tempted bolder flights, and rose many times to 
five-act tragedies in verse. Severo Torelii, Les 
Jacobites and Pour la Couronne are of solid 
and honest workmanship, full of effective rhet- 





J. Alfred Spender 


The author of Comments of Bagshot, one of the 
most entertaining volumes of essays 
recently issued 


oric, and very playable. The last-named, For the 
Crown, translated by Mr. John Davidson, has 
been performed in London. 

In private life Francois Coppée was a lovable 
man. He made unhappy incursions into the 
field of politics a few years ago, but he was al- 
ways sincere and always respected. ‘The last 
time he went out was some weeks before his 
death, when he insisted on being taken by his 
doctor down to the Academy to record his vote 
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for his old friend, Jean Richepin, who was 
elected. The action was the more touching be- 
cause Coppée, who had become a fervent Cath- 
olic after being a Freethinker, had drifted far 
apart from Richepin, the poet of Les Blasphemes. 


The Author of ‘‘ Tan and Teckle’ 


Charles Lee Bryson, author of Tan and 
Teckle, writes of his boyhood in this wise: 


When I was a small boy I was once sent in 
a hurry for a piece of machinery, for want of 
which our threshing machine had stopped and 
a regiment of hired men were standing idle. On 
my way back with the piece for which every- 
body was waiting, my mind was threading the 
mazes of one of W. Clark Russell’s sea tales 
which I had been reading. I was walking slow- 
ly, my mind a thousand leagues away, my eyes 
fixed on the path in front of my bare toes, when 
right across the little sand waves came sailing 
a little, brown, rakish, piratical craft, the very 
one on which the hero of my day dream was 
that very moment performing miracles. It was 
the identical vessel, even to the slant of the tall 


mast and the top-heavy expanse of dirty, brown 
sail. 

I stopped, petrified with amazement. I was 
used to uncanny things happening when I 
thought too long and too hard on one subject, 
but this was going farther than anything even 
in my experience. She was about two inches 
tall from the water line—or the dust line, to be 
exact—to the top of her mast, and she was heel- 
ing over smartly and making amazing headway 
for one of her size. 

While I gazed she tacked so suddenly that I 
could not see how it was done, and changed her 
course instantly. The mast canted over to the 
other side and the little pirate scudded away at 
an angle of perhaps thirty degreesto her former 
course. For that matter, as there was not a 
breath of air, she might as well have turned 
square around and sailed back the way she 
came, so far as weather conditions were con- 
cerned. But she held to the traditions of the 
craft in the book, tacked, and flew on her way. 

Small wonder that I dropped my burden and 
plumped down flat on my stomach in the mid- 
dle of the dusty path to get a close view of this 
pirate craft that had come sailing right out of 





Frederic S. Isham and Harold MacGrath 


Two authors in everyday aspect 
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the pages in the book into actual, everyday life. 
And what did I see? An ant, less than half 
an inch long, with the wing cover of an im- 
mense grasshopper held on end, the base in his 
jaws and the wide end in air, exactly like a 
mast and sail. He had shifted the burden slight- 
ly to ease his tired jaws, and had altered his 
course a little, which accounted for the tacking 
of his fairy ship. 

Of course I amused myself by blowing his 
sail and making him ride out a real gale on the 
waves of sand and dust—what boy could have 
resisted that temptation? And of course I lay 
there in the baking sun in that dusty path and 
watched the little fellow sail his craft, and drag 
it through the grass, and hoist it to the top of 





Charles Lee Bryson 


a weed and carefully climb down with it again, 
apparently having not the slightest notion of 
what he ought to do with it. When I had thus 
enjoyed myself for nobody knows how long, the 
patience of the threshing crew was exhausted 
and a deputation was sent in search of me, and 
I still recall the amazement of the hired men, 
accustomed though they were to my oddities, 
when they found that I had actually forgotten 
the all-important business of the threshing men 
and the idle men waiting on my movements, and 
had lain all that time in the dust to watch an ant. 

To this day I remember how that ant looked. 
and how hard he worked, and what trouble J 
made him with adverse gales, and how vexed 
he was when I blew great guns from dead ahead 
and took his little craft aback, as a sailor would 
have said, and how little respect I had for his 
intelligence when I saw the prodigious amount 
of useless labor he expended climbing up and 
down the most unheard-of places with that un- 


wieldy grasshopper wing—all these things I re- 
member, but I have utterly forgotten what part 
of that threshing machine I was carrying. And 
so I hold, as I did then, that I did the rational 
thing and the hired men were “odd.” 


The stories in Tan and Teckle are writ- 
ten as they were told for the benefit of the 
author's little girl. They are indeed the 
sympathetic kind of things that children 
and grown people as well would naturally 
enjoy. 





Albert Kinross 


Author of Joan of Garioch 


Miss Anne Wharton’s New Book 


Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton is 
getting out a new volume—An English 
Honeymoon—in which the characters of 
Italian Days and Ways are introduced 
once more. It is really a book of travel, 
and takes up Canterbury, Glastonbury, 
Oxford, Warwick and many more inter- 
esting places. One chapter deals with the 
same subject matter as appeared in Miss 
Wharton’s article on “Cornwall and King 
Arthur’s Castle,” which we printed in 
THE Book News MONTHLY in June. 
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English 


Lesson LVIII 


Supplementary 


Sir Edwin Arnold, 1832-1904 


Following the study of English Literature as it has been appearing since 1904, we shall print several 
supplementary lessons before taking up American Literature. ‘These additional lessons will include some 
of the less important writers of the nineteenth century upon whom we have not touched in the regular 
series. For this month we shall take up Sir Edwin Arnold. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD is a 
poet of one poem, so to 
S speak. Were it not for The 


‘eS 2) Light of Asia he would 
scarcely be considered in a 
reckoning of English poets. 
He did, however, produce some minor 
works that have distinctive features, and 
these must be examined as well as the 
longer production before a just estimate 
of his work can be arrived at. 
Arnold was born in England, on June Io, 
1832, and was educated at King’s College, 
London, and University College, Oxford. 
He graduated in 1854, and went to India 
to become the principal of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit School, at Poonah. He 
resigned in 1861, and returned to London, 
where he engaged in journalistic work 
for some years. In 1889 he lectured 
in the United States, and then traveled to 
Japan, where he met and married a Jap- 
anese woman. In the meantime he had 
written the verses in With Sadi in the 
Garden, and for it had been awarded the 
order of the Lion and the Sun by the 
Shah of Persia. In 1897 he received the 
order of the Rising Sun from the Emperor 
of Japan. 
The Light of Asia was published in 
1879, and purported to be a poetical narra- 


tive of the life and doctrines of the 
founder of Buddhism. But its chief value 
lies in its sheer poetical beauty, and its 
wonderfully well reproduced Eastern at- 
mosphere. Arnold was a man of rare 
scholarship, and his understanding of 
things Oriental placed him in an unique 
and significant position. 


Selections 
PrINCE SIpDARTHA’S MARRIAGE, 
From The Light of Asia. 

Now, when our Lord was come to eighteen 

years, 
The King commanded that there should be built 
Three stately houses: one of hewn square beams 
With cedar lining, warm for winter days; 
One of veined marbles, cool for summer heat; 
And one of burned bricks, with blue tiles be- 

decked 
Pleasant at seedtime, when the champaks bud: 
Subha, Suramma, Ramma, were their names. 
Delicious gardens round about them bloomed, 
Streams wandered wild and musky thickets 

stretched 
With many a bright pavilion and fair lawn, 
In midst of which Siddartha strayed at will, 
Some new delight provided every hour: 
And happy hours he knew, for life was rich, 
With youthful blocd at quickest; yet still came 
The shadows of his meditation back, 
As the lake’s silver dulls with driving clouds. 
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Which the King marking, called his Ministers : 
“Bethink ye, sirs! how the old Rishi spake,” 
He said, “and what my dream readers ioretold, 
This boy, more dear to me than mine heart’s 

blood, 
Shall be of universal dominance, 
Trampling the neck of all his enemies, 
A king of kings—and this is in my heart ;— 
Or he shall tread the sad and lowly path 
Of self denial and of pious pains, 
Gaining who knows what good, when all is lost 
Worth keeping; and to this his wistful eyes 
Do still incline amid my palaces. 
But ye are sage, and ye will counsel me: 





Sir Edwin Arnold 


How may his teet be turned to that proud road 
Where they should walk, and all fair signs come 
true 
Which gave him Earth to rule, if he would 
rule?” 
The eldest answered, “Maharaja! love 
Will cure these thin distempers: weave the spell 
Of woman’s wiles about his idle heart. 
What knows this noble boy of beauty vet, 
Eyes that make heaven forgot, and lips of balm? 
Find him soft wives and pretty playfellows: 
The thoughts ye cannot stay with brazen chains 
A girl’s hair lightly binds.” 
And all thought good, 
But the King answered, “If we seek him wives, 
Love chooseth ofttimes with another eye; 
And if we bid range Beauty's garden round, 
To pluck what blossom pleases, he will smile 
And sweetly shun the joy he knows not of.” 
Then said another, “Roams the barasingh 
Until the fated arrow flies: for him, 
As for less lordly spirits, some one charms, 
Some face will seem a Paradise, some form 
Fairer than pale Dawn when she wakes the 
world. 
This do, my King! Command a festival 
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Where the realm’s maids shall be competitors 

In youth and grace, and sports that Sakyas use. 

Let the prince give the prizes to the fair, 

And, when the lovely victors pass his seat, 

There shall be those who mark if one or two 

Change the fixed sadness of his tender cheek; 

So we may choose for Love with Love’s own 
eyes, 

And cheat his highness into happiness.” 

This thing seemed good: wherefore upon a day 

The criers bade the young and beautiful 

Pass to the palace; for ’twas in command 

To hold a court of pleasure, and the Prince 

Weuld give the prizes, something rich for all, 

The richest for the fairest judged. So flocked 

Kapilavastu’s maidens to the gate, 

Each with her dark hair newly smoothed and 
bound, 

Eyelashes lustered with the soorma stick, 

Fresh-bathed and scented; all in shawls and 
cloths 

Of gayest; slender hands and feet new-stained 

With crimson, and the _ tilka spots stamped 
bright. 

Fair show it was of all those Indian girls, 

Slow-pacing past the throne with large black 
eyes 

Fixed on the ground; for when they saw the 
Prince, 

Mcre than the awe of Majesty made beat 

Their fluttering hearts, he sat so passionless— 

Gentle, but so beyond them. Each maid took 

With down-dropped lids her gift, afraid to gaze; 

And if the people hailed some lovelier one 

Beyond her rivals worthy royal smiles, 

She stood like a scared antelope to touch 

The gracious hand, then fled to join her mates,— 

Trembling at favor, so divine he seemed , 

So high and saintlike and above her world. 

Thus filed they, one bright maid after another, 

The city’s flowers, and all this beauteous march 

Was ending and prizes spent; when last 

Came young Yasodhara, and they that stood 

Nearest Siddartha saw the princely boy 

Start. as the radiant girl approached. A form 

Of heavenly mold; a gait like Parvati’s: 

Eves like a hind’s in love time, face so fair 

Words cannot paint its spell; and she alone 

Gazed full—folding her palms across her 
breasts— 

On the boy’s gaze, her stately neck unbent. 

“Ts there a gift for me?” she asked, and smiled. 

“The gifts are gone,” the Prince replied, “yet 
take 

This for amends, dear sister. of whose grace 

Our happy citv boasts:” therewith he loosed 

The emerald necklet from his throat, and clasped 

Its green beads round her dark and silk-soft 
waist ¥ 

And their eves mixed, and from the look sprang 
love. 


Long after—when enlightenment was full— 
Lord Buddha, being prayed why thus his heart 
Took fire at first glance of the Sakya girl, 
Answered, “We were not strangers, as to us 
And all it seemed:—in ages long gone by 
A hunter’s son, playing with forest girls 
By Yamun’s springs, where Nandaevi stands, 
Sat umpire while they raced beneath the firs 
Like hares at eve that run their playful rings: 
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One with flower stars crowned he, one with 
long plumes 
Plucked from eyed pheasant and the jungle cock, 
One with fir apples; but who ran the last 
Came first for him, and unto her the boy 
Gave a tame fawn and his heart’s love beside. 
And in the wood they lived many glad years 
And in the wood they undivided died. 
Lo! as hid seed shoots after rainless years, 
So good and evil, pains and pleasures, hates 
And loves, and all dead deeds come forth again 
Bearing bright leaves or dark, sweet fruit or 
sour. 
Thus I was he and she Yasodhara; 
And while the wheel of birth and death turns 
round, 
That which hath been must be between us two." 
But they who watched the Prince at prize- 
giving 
Saw and heard all, and told the careful King 
How sat Siddartha heedless, till there passed 
Great Suprabuddha’s child, Yasodhara; 
And how—at sudden sight of her—he changed, 
And how she gazed on him and he on her, 
And of the jewel gift. and what beside 
Passed in their speaking glance. 
The fond King smiled. 
“Look! we have found a lure: take counsel! 
now 
To fetch therewith our falcon from the clouds. 
Let messengers be sent to ask the maid 
In marriage for my son.” But it was law 
With Sakyas, when any asked a maid 
Of noble house, fair and desirable, 
He must make good his skill in martial arts 
Against all suitors who should challenge it; 
Nor might this custom break itself for Kings. 
Therefore her father spake: “Say to the King, 
The child is sought by princes far and near: 
If thy most gentle son can bend the bow, 
Sway sword, and back a horse, better than they, 
Best would he be in all and best to us; 
But how shall this be, with his cloistered ways?” 
Then the King’s heart was sore: for now the 
Prince 
Begged sweet Yasodhara for wife in vain, 
With Devadatta foremost at the bow 
Ardjuna master of all fiery steeds, 
And Nanda chief in swordplay; but the Prince 
Laughed low and said, “These things, too, 
have learned; 
Make proclamation that thy son will meet 
All comers at their chosen games. I think 
I shall not lose my love for such as these.” 
So ’twas given forth that on the seventh day 
The Prince Siddartha summoned whoso would 
To match with him in feats of manliness, 
The victor’s crown to be Yasodhara. 
Therefore, upon the seventh day, there went 
The Sakya lords and town and country round 
Unto the maidan; and the maid went too 
Amid her kirsfolk, carried as a bride, 
With music, and with litters gayly dight, 
And gold-horned oxen, flower-caparisoned: 
Whom Devadatta claimed of royal line, 
And Nanda and Ardjuna, noble both, 
The flower of all youths there, till the Prince 
came 
Riding his white horse Kantaka, which neighed, 
Astonished at this great strange world without; 


Also Siddartha gazed with wondering eyes 

On all those people born beneath the throne, 

Otherwise housed than kings, otherwise fed, 

And yet so like,—perchance—in joys and griefs. 

And when the Prince saw sweet Yasodhara, 

Brightly he smiled and drew his silken rein, 

Leaped to the earth from Kantaka’s broad back, 

And cried, “He is not worthy of this pearl 

Who is not worthiest: let my rivals prove 

If I have dared too much in seeking her.” 

Then Nanda challenged for the arrow test 

And set a brazen drum six gows away, 

Ardjuna six and Devadatta eight; 

But Prince Siddartha bade them set his drum 

Ten gows from off the line, until it seemed 

A cowry shell for target. Then they loosed, 

And Nanda pierced his drum, Ardjuna his, 

And Devadatta drove a well-aimed shaft 

Through both sides of his mark, so that the 
crowd 

Marveled and cried; and sweet Yasodhara 

Dropped the gold sari o’er her fearful eyes, 

Lest she should see her Prince’s arrow fail. 

But he, taking their bow of lacquered cane, 

With sinews bound, and strong with silver wire, 

Which none but stalwart arms could draw a 





span, 
Thrummed it—low laughing—drew the twisted 
string 
Till the horns kissed, and the thick belly snap- 
ped: 


“That is for play, not love,” he said: “hath none 

A bow more fit for Sakya lords to use?” 

And one said, “There is a Sinhahanu’s bow, 

Kept in the temple since we know not when, 

Which none can string, nor draw if it be 
strung. 

“Fetch me,” he cried, “that weapon of a man!” 

They brought the ancient bow, wrought of black 
steel, 

Laid with gold tendrils on its branching curves 

Like bison horns: and twice Siddartha tried 

Its strength across his knee, then spake—“shoot 
now 

With this, my cousins!” but they could not bring 

The stubborn arms a handbreath nigher use: 

Then the Prince, lightly leaning, bent the bow, 

Slipped home the eye upon the _ notch, and 
twanged 

Sharply the cord, which, like an eagle’s wing 

Thrilling the air, sang forth so clear and loud 

That feeble folk at home that day inquired 

“What is this sound?” and people answered 
them, 

“Tt is the sound of Sinhahanu’s bow, 

Which the King’s son has strung and goes to 
shoot ;” 

Then fitting fair a shaft, he drew and loosed, 

And the keen arrow clove the sky, and drave 

Right through that farthest drum, nor stayed 
its flight, 

But skimmed the plain beyond, past reach of eye. 

The Devadatta challenged with the sword, 

And clove a Talas tree six fingers thick; 

Ardjuna seven; and Nanda cut through nine; 

Rut two such stems together grew, and both 

Siddartha’s blade shred at one flashing stroke 

Keen, but so smooth that the straight trunks 


upstood, 
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And Nanda cried, “His edge turned!” and the 
maid 
Trembled anew seeing the trees erect, 
Until the Devas of the air, who watched, 
Blew light breaths from the south, and both 
green crowns 
Crashed in the sand, clean-felled. 
Then brought they steeds, 
High-mettled, nobly bred, and _ three times 
scoured 
Around the maiden, but white Katanka 
Left even the fleetest far behind—so swift, 
That ere the foam fell from his mouth to earth 
Twenty spear lengths he flew; but Nanda said, 
“We too might win with such as Katanka: 
Bring an unbroken horse, and let men see 
Who best can back him.” So the syces brought 
A stallion dark as night, led by three chains, 
Fierce-eyed, with nostrils wide and tossing mane, 
Unshod, unsaddled, for no rider yet 
Had crossed him. Three times each young 
Sakya 
Sprang to his mighty back, but the hot steed 
Furiously reared, and flung them to the plain 
In dust and shame: only Ardjuna held 
His seat awhile, and, bidding loose the chains, 
Lashed the black flank, and shook the bit, and 
held 
The proud jaws fast with grasp of master hand, 
So that in storms of wrath and rage and fear 
The savage stallion circled once the plain 
Half-tamed; but sudden turned with naked teeth 
Gripped by the foot Ardjuna, tore him down, 
And would have slain him, but the grooms ran 
in 
Fettering the maddened beast. Then all men 
cried, 
“Let not Siddartha meddle with this Bhutt, 
Whote liver is a tempest, and his blood 
Red flame;” but the Prince said, “Let go the 
chains, 
Give me his forelock only,” which he held 
With quiet grasp, and, speaking some low word, 
Laid his right palm across the stallion’s eyes, 
And drew it gently down the angry face, 
And all along the neck and panting flanks, 
Tiil men astonished saw the night-black horse 
Sink his fierce crest and stand subdued and 
meek, 
As though he knew our Lord and worshipped 
him, 
Nor stirred he while Siddartha mounted, then 
Went soberly to touch of knee and rein 
Before all eves, so that the people said, 
“Strive no more, for Siddartha is the best.” 
And all the suitors answered “He is best!” 
And Suprabuddha, father of the maid, 
Said, “It was in our hearts to find thee best, 
3eing dearest, yet what magic taught thee more 
Of manhood ’mid thy rose bowers and_ thy 
dreams 
Than war and chase and world’s work bring to 
these? 
But wear, fair Prince, the treasure thou hast 
won.” 
Then at a word the lovely Indian girl 
Rose from her place above the throng, and took 
A crown of mogra flowers and lightly drew 
The veil of black and gold across her brow, 
Proud pacing past the youths, until she came 
To where Siddartha stood in grace divine, 


New lighted from the night-dark steed, which 
bent 

Its strong neck meekly underneath his arm. 
Before the Prince lowly she bowed, and bared 
Her face celestial beaming with glad love; 
Then on his neck she hung the fragrant wreath, 
And on his breast she laid her perfect head, 
And stooped to touch his feet with proud glad 


eyes 
Saying, “Dear Prince, behold) me, who am 
thine !” 


And all the throng rejoiced, seeing them pass 
Hand fast in hand, and heart beating with heart, 
The veil of black and gold drawn close again. 
Long after—-when enlightenment was come— 
They prayed Lord Buddha touching all, and why 
She wore this black and gold, and stepped so 
proud. 

And the Werld-honored answered, “Unto me 

This was unknown, albeit it seemed half known; 

For while the wheel of birth and death turns 
round, 

Past things and thoughts and buried lives come 
back. 

I now remember, myriad rains ago, 

What time I roamed Himala’s hanging woods, 

A tiger, with my striped and hungry kind: 

I. who am Buddah, couched in the kusa grass 

Gazing with green blinked eyes upon the herds 

Which pastured near and nearer to their death 

Round my day lair; or underneath the stars 

I roamed for prey, savage, insatiable, 

Sniffing the paths for track of man and deer. 

Amid the beasts that were my fellows then, 

Met in deep jungle or by reedy jheel., 

A tigress, comeliest of the forest, set 

The males at war: her hide was lit with gold, 

Black-broidered like the veil Yasodhara 

Wore for me: hot the strife waxed in that wood 

With tooth and claw, while underneath a neem 

The fair beast watched us bleed, thus fiercely 
wooed. 

And I remember. at the end she came 

Snarling past this and that torn forest lord 

Which I had conquered, and with fawning jaws 

Licked my quick-heaving flank, and with me 
went 

Into the wild with proud steps, amorously. 

The wheel of birth and death turns low and 
high.” 

Therefore the maid was given unto the Prince 
A willing spoil; and when the stars were good— 
Mesha, the Red Ram, being Lord of heaven— 
The marriage feast was kept, as Sakyas use, 
The golden gadi set, the carpet spread, 

The wedding garland hung, the arm threads tied, 
The sweet cake broke, the rice and attar thrown, 
The two straws floated on the reddened milk, 
Which, coming close, betokened “love | till 
death ;” 
The seven steps taken thrice around the fire, 
The gifts bestowed on holy men, the alms 
And temple offerings made, the mantras sung, 
The garments of the bride and bridegroom tied. 
Then the gay father spake: “Worshipful Prince, 
She that was ours henceforth is only thine; 
Be good to her, who hath her life in thee.” 
Wherewith they brought home sweet Yasodhara, 
With songs and trumpets, to the Prince’s arms, 
And love was all in all. 
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Reviewed by Norma Bright Carson 


The Binding of the Strong* 


OHN MILTON makes a pic- 

turesque hero for this novel. 

J And John Milton, the lover 
C2 


has the virtue of being an 
original character at least. 
The place is England, nat- 
urally; the time, that of the Cromwellian 
wars, with the climax of the Puritan tri- 
umph, in which Milton had his share as a 
political writer, and from which he came 
by his reward—the appointment to be the 
Latin Secretary for the mighty Oliver. 

The tale introduces Milton as a stern 
young schoolmaster, loved by his pupils 
and absorbed in the ambition to write 
something that men of future generations 
will keep by them. 

An old debt owing to him from one 
Richard Powell is the means of bringing 
pretty, empty-headed Mary Powell into 
Milton’s life. And he, chivalrous and vis- 
ionary, sees a chance to wipe out the debt 
by taking the girl to wife. The result is 
a matter of history: she lives with him 
three weeks and goes home to her parents. 
He sends for her, and sends again; years 
are added to him through anxiety and hurt 
pride. He writes his divorce treatises, and 
discovers what love may be in his beautiful 
passion for a former pupil, the gentle 
Delmé, who adores him, who would give 
up all to follow him did he ask it. It is 
all pure and wholesome and sweet. They 
consecrate themselves to the duty of wait- 
ing, but the waiting never ends. Mary 
Powell returns—contrite, humble, pleading 
—Milton takes her back. 

In the end Delme marries a true man 
and a worthy, and the final chapter pictures 
the last meeting between her and the poet. 


*THE BINDING OF THE StronG. By Caroline 
Atwater Mason. F. H. Revell Company. 


Both have suffered ; time has softened the 
suffering for both. He is gradually grow- 
ing blind and more blind, but his high hope 
is yet to write a great poem. And as 
always, this woman inspires him to his 
best, and will go on inspiring. 

Milton as a lover, certainly as a hus- 
band, is idealized. But Mrs. Mason is 
forgiven, for her story is tenderly engag- 
ing, frankly touching. It will give pleas- 
ure to many a reader. 


The One Right Man* 


A very small book this makes, but an 
exceedingly clever and engaging one. The 
action takes place on board an ocean liner, 
and the little drama revolves about a girl 
and two men, the one of whom is the girl’s 
fiancé, and the other of whom is a man 
she meets for the first time and falls in 
love with. The girl is of a mystical and 
visionary temperament. She finds her 
complement in the artistic and imaginative 
young musician, who, though trained as a 
man of the world, is still quite capable of 
those bits of primitive melodrama which 
are the outcome of emotional stress in- 
duced by rather unusual and _ probably 
mystifying circumstances. The self-made 
man to whom the girl is pledged, with his 
iron will and his confidence in sheer brute 
force, is not a match for the man whose 
character has the pliancy of steel supple- 
mented by its endurance; and the result 
of the struggle that ensues is the breaking 
down of the armaments of the older man 
through the power of the younger. 

In all it is a very unusual study, put in 
a most sympathetic way. Certain delica- 
cies and restraints employed by the author 


> 


*THe ONE RicHt Man. By Brian Hooker. 
Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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in setting forth his situations, imply a deep 
sensitiveness on his part to the finer quali- 
ties in human character, and the smooth 
way in which the climax is made to occur 
allows the reader to be perfectly satisfied 
with the manner as well as with the 
substance of the story. 

For a first book it is really an achieve- 
ment. 

Marotz* 

A very quiety written novel is this of 
Sicilian life, told with a simplicity that 
disarms criticism, even though cirticism 
may not be quite able to pass over the fact 
of tedium that attaches itself to a story 
so slowly moving and yet so long. 

The heroine of the book belongs to a 
noble Sicilian family. She is a woman of 
deep religious convictions. Knowing noth- 
ing of man, and less of love, she marries 
a scoundrel of the most pronounced type, 
and just about the time of her child’s birth 
she discovers how really unworthy he is. 
She separates from him, and brings up her 
boy in seclusion. In the end the boy pre- 
cipitates a tragedy that results in his 
father’s death, but brings to his mother in 
the end the happiness that she really de- 
serves. 

It is all very finely wrought, with a 
plenteousness of atmosphere, but a defici- 
ency of situation. It is a drama that is 
worked out in the hearts and minds of 
men, but the spiritual element is so pro- 
nounced that one must recognize its power 
even while wishing for a little more of the 
so-called “human touch.” 

Nevertheless, for an Italian novel, this 
is singularly wholesome, and most people 
who read it at all will appreciate the very 
splendid qualities that go to its making. 


The Circular Staircaset 


One meets with an agreeable surprise in 
taking up this mystery story. Had Anna 
Katharine Green’s name been attached to 
it one might have expected enthralment, 
but given a new author’s name in connec- 
tion with an advertised mystery story, a 
slight apprehension in tackling the volume 
may well be excused. 


*Marotz. By John Ayscough. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

*THE CrrcuLar StarrcasE. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


But Mrs. Rinehart needs no excusing— 
as one discovers before the first chapter 
even is finished with. If one will imagine 
the gentleness and delicacy of touch that 
belong so distinctively to Myrtle Reed for 
instance, or to “Barbara,” of The Garden 
of a Commuter’s Wife fame, added to the 
faculty of Mrs. Rohlfs or Conan Doyle, 
one may get an idea of the way Mrs. Rine- 
hart handles her story. The idea of mak- 
ing a maiden aunt, with a rather rapidly 
going niece and nephew, to act as chap- 
eron in a haunted house—and the house 
turns out to be haunted in numerous ways 
—is a clever one to say the least. We get 
the quaint, philosophical touch, as well as 
the absorbing mystery and the surprising 
denouément. Just what happens in the 
region of the “circular staircase” is not 
for us to say, but enough happens to make 
it necessary that having once started in the 
quest of the staircase mystery you need to 
keep right on until the solution is dis- 
closed. 

There are a couple of very pretty love 
stories involved, and naturally they de- 
tract nothing from the general interest. 
The average reader will not be blamed if 
he or she forgets the world generally in the 
perusal of this decidedly interesting little 
tale. 





Diana of Dobson’s 


This is a first novel, and as such de- 
serves no little commendation. A young 
girl of fairly good family is reduced to a 
state of poverty that makes it necessary 
for her to work in one of the large Lon- 
don drapery establishments, where life to 
a high-spirited girl is all that is unlovely 
and difficult. Suddenly she is left a 
legacy—three hundred pounds. She deter- 
mines to spend it all on what she terms 
“living” for one month. She leaves Lon- 
don, travels to France and then to Switzer- 
land, arrays herself in beautiful gowns, 
and treats herself to sojourns in the most 
expensive hotels. The result is not far to 
seek. She meets a pleasant young fellow 
who falls in love with her, but whose love 
receives a shock when he discovers who 
and what she really is. In no sense blind 
to the stern realities of her predicament, 
she flees from Switzerland just as her 
legacy comes to its end. But the young 


*DIANA OF Dosson’s. By Cecily Hamilton. 
The Century Company. 
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man is made of better stuff than she had 
given him credit for, and his love proves 
to be of the right sort. 

It would not be altogether fair to tell 
how they come together finally, but as 
the author tells it, it is filled with a very 
sweet pathos, and it has a realism that 
is much more engaging than would be the 
fiction of a more imaginative variety. 


The Post-Girl* 


To repeat a good comparison, this book 
reminds one of The Little Minister. In 
some respects it is better than The Little 
Minister. It has an absolutely fresh tone, 
and the character it creates in the dainty 
little “post-girl” is one of those truly de- 
lightful and lovable characters that only 
get into a book once in a long time. 

The setting is Yorkshire, and the York- 
shire character and dialect have prominent 
place in the story. ‘They make for an at- 
mosphere of quaintness, and that simple 
humanity which wins by its very sincerity. 
The hero is a musician, who comes into 
the wilds to do some composing. There he 
meets the “post-girl,” and there a romance 
springs up and endures those vicissitudes 
that romances are wont to be attended 
with. The events are few; the develop- 
ment of the pretty love story has the whole 
stage. Incidentally there are passages of 
beautiful writing that make the author a 
sympathetic personality and a veritable 
fairy godfather to the enamored “spawer” 
and the true-hearted young girl who is 
won by his music and the strength of his 
pure manhood. 

Without a doubt this is one of the best 
books we have had in a year’s time. No- 
body will read it without a great deal of 
enjoyment and a haunting sense of its 
poetic vision and its restful wholesomeness. 


Fate’s A Fiddler* 


One is forcibly reminded of Mr. De 
Morgan’s books by this story which a 
Western newspaper man has written. It is 
one of the leisurely, wandery kind of stor- 
ies that go back to Dickens for their main 
inspiration, and have only recently come 
into fashion again. 





*TuE Post-Girt. By Edward C. Booth. The 


Century Company. ; 
+Fate’s A Fippter. By Edwin George Pink- 


ham. Small, Maynard & Co. 





It begins in an old bookshop in Beacon 
street, Boston, where an eccentric gentle- 
man, who styles himself Be neni gene 
plies a trade in second-hand volumes from 
a stock that originated in a legacy of books 
left his wife by. an uncle. The wife is more 
queer even than the husband, and they 
have a small boy witha largely developed 
imagination. 

After a little while the guardian of the 
boy to whom the uncle left his money comes 
to take the other boy away. The two young- 
sters are sent to school together and be- 
come fast friends. Gradually it dawns 
upon the reader that some mystery sur- 
rounds the uncle’s will, and finally it turns 
out that a new will has been found among 
the books that the old man left to his 
niece. ‘The bookseller’s son is apparently 
the real heir to the estate. After that a 
great many things happen, and the tale 
goes all the way to St. Louis, where the 
bookseller has settled and has become a 
newspaper editor and politician. The two 
boys go thither—good friends and chums 
always—there are two pretty love stories, 
and a final adjusting of the difficulties over 
the legacy that ends in both boys getting an 
equal share. 

The craftsmanship of the book is ex- 
cellent, as is the characterization. And the 
interest holds good all through. The plot 
is rather meager, and lacking in invention; 
it fails, too, in construction. But these are 
minor faults when the qualities of human 
interest and pathos, with delightful touches 
of humor, are brought into play, so that it 
may be said that Mr. Pinkham has 
achieved a most fascinating novel, and one 
that the reader with the more finely culti- 
vated taste will appreciate. 





The Wayfarers* 


There are some very excellent writers 
of short stories who make a big mistake 
when they undertake a novel. Mrs. Cut- 
ting is one of these. She has admirable 
qualities as a writer, and her understand- 
ing of the domestic problem is unusually 
deep and wide, but she cannot fuse the 
component parts of a tale together in a 
way that will make a continuously interest- 
ing book. 





*Tue Wayrarers. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 
The McClure Company. 
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Her latest volume portrays life in a 
New York suburb. It is the society of the 
new-rich variety—only the wealth of most 
of the characters is by no means immod- 
erate. In the case of the principal man 
character is a matter of “making good” 
—with the result that his poor little wife 
has a rather uncomfortable time adjusting 
herself to his business absorption and 
absent-mindedness where the home is con- 
cerned. Quite a few semi-tragedies occur 
—of the kind that belong in a small town 
where everybody knows each other and 
everybody is interested in everybody’s else 
business. One grows rather tired in read- 
ing, though it must be admitted that the 
writing is well done, and that the story— 
in its odd parts—is very delightfully pre- 
sented. Trimmed down, it would have 
made an enjoyable novelette. 


Together* 

If Mr. Herrick cannot do better than 
this he had perhaps best rest from novel- 
writing. It is hard to imagine why a 
house with the reputation of the Macmil- 
lans would bother to bring out so deadly 
dull a book, and one with so little reason 
for existing. If marriage were what Mr. 
Herrick here pictures it to be the world 
generally had better také vows of celibacy. 
Happily there are those who can refute 
the imputations of Together. 

This is not denying a certain modicum 
of truth to the novel; but, granting that 
there are many unhappy marriages in 
America, granting that there is what is 
generally termed “race suicide,” must Mr. 
Herrick impose upon our time and atten- 
tion with such an utterly unseasoned pres- 
entation of these matters? It must have 
eost him a pang to concede to Isabelle 
finally a state of mind that even ap- 
proached the normal—after she had made 
as much a mess of things as a woman can 
make and not spoil her reputation utterly. 

It is often said that women are the pur- 
veyors of immoral literature. We would 
not call Mr. Herrick’s book immoral, lest 
we give a wrong impression; but we can 
say this: that few women would give such 
a garbled version of present-day society 
life, in which the woman with a “soul” 
finds it necessary to love anything, any- 
body, rather than the husband who works 





*TOCETHER. By Robert Herrick. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


for her, feeds her and. clothes her, and 
in which a man and woman, like Conny 
and Percy, for instance, can live together 
—as man and wife—the wife’s intrigues 
an open secret between them. Finally, to 
cap the climax, it becomes necessary to kill 
off a few of the superfluous husbands, 
whereupon Mr. Herrick waxes more than 
superlatively “soulful.” Thank you, but a 
book like this doesn’t even amuse one—it 
simply irritates and exasperates. 





Redemption* 

This is another of Rene Bazin’s novels 
of French peasant life. The heroine, a 
child of illegitimate birth, is a bright, intel- 
ligent girl, who rises to be forewoman in a 
milliner’s establishment. Up to the time 
when she discovers the secret of her origin 
she is perfectly happy and carefree, un- 
selfish and kind to her scapegrace brother 
and the good old uncle who has reared her, 
and striving to help the girls less fortunate 
than herself, keeping her own life sweet 
and pure, and unbesmirched through all 
the temptations that assail her. 

But the sudden realization of the dis- 
grace that attaches to her name overthrows 
her equanimity, and in a panic lest she 
add further shame to herself, she seeks 
refuge in a convent. This is M. Bazin’s 
usual solution for the problems of young 
girls. 

The novel is graphic in its pictures of 
the down-trodden peasant—the laborer 
who knows nothing but work, scant pay 
and the continuous struggle for existence. 
It shows also the other side of the picture 
—that of the rich employer who grinds 
and tyrannizes and cares nothing for the 
man that he is a man. After all, the 
world’s problems are about the same 
wherever you may go. The chief thing 
about M. Bazin is that you feel through 
it all that humanity is fundamentally good, 
that in the most evil there is still some- 
thing to admire. 

The story is evenly and carefully writ- 
ten—bearing the ear-marks of the artist in 
conjunction with that broad love for his 
fellowmen, that broad charity for their 
weaknesses, that deep belief in the ulti- 
mate good, that characterize Rene Bazin 
as the one French novelist who can write 
consistently clean stories. 


Rene’ Bazin. Charles 


*REDEMPTION. By 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Letters of George Bancroft” 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


N a time when “lives” of men 
of great and small stature 
I pour from the presses in an 
unceasing stream, it is re- 
freshing to take up a book 
such as Mr. Howe has writ- 
ten. It is true, perhaps, that every life 
that has been earnestly and worthily lived 
deserves perpetuation in a biography, but 
the vast majority of men have little sig- 
nificance beyond their local spheres, and 
hence many volumes are silently gather- 
ing the dust because the careers which 
they narrate have no longer a wide in- 
terest and the events described have lost 
their importance. When, however, we 
take the case of a man who has lived 
more years than the allotted span of life, 
who has been industrious in the fields of 
scholarship and literature, and whose par- 
ticipation in public affairs has brought him 
into contact with the leading personages 
of the age, there is sure to be something 
worth preserving from the maw of ob- 
livion. Such a man was George Bancroft, 
who lived through ninety years of the last 
century, and whose life was mainly spent 
in composing the monumental history 
which bears his name and which is still 
an authority, though its original luster is 
somewhat dimmed. 

Mr. Howe has followed the long career 
of Bancroft with diligence and fidelity to 
his trust. From the papers placed in his 
hands by the late Mrs. John C. Bancroft, 
the author has prepared this biography, 
and, fortunately, Bancroft left a large 

*THE Lire AND Letrers oF GEorGE BANCROFT. 
By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Two volumes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


number of valuable documents, including 
many letters, well arranged. These have 
been used with discrimination, and form 
the substance of these volumes. When- 
ever practicable Mr. Howe has permitted 
Bancroft to tell his own story, and the 
numerous letters, diaries and other writ- 
ten materials are printed for the most part 
in full, and give the reader an excellent 
opportunity to form his own judgment of 
Bancroft’s character. It may be added 
that the biographer has followed the chro- 
nological order, which insures clearness 
and adds to the interest of the work. But 
Mr. Howe is not merely an eulogist; he 
perceives limitations in Bancroft’s charac- 
ter and in his work. These pages will 
show that the historian was not particu- 
larly fitted to play the parts of school- 
master or preacher, both of which he 
esayed in early life, and that even in his 
main work—American history—he became 
seized with one idea to such an extent that 
much of his historical work is reckoned 
of small value by the scholars of our own 
time. 

The outlines of Bancroft’s life are suf- 
ficiently well-known. The chief value of 
the present work, therefore, consists in the 
mass of letters and journals hitherto un-, 
published. Bancroft’s own letters are all 
worth reading, especially those dealing 
with experiences in Europe. They are 
rather too long for quotation in a short 
article, but they have the unmistakable 
ring of sincerity, and while many of the 
topics upon which they touch are now 
worn-out, it would have been an error on 
the part of the biographer to have omitted 
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any of these epistles, or to have printed 
them in a condensed form. 

As in the case of many another distin- 
guished American writer, Bancroft came 
of good New England stock, settled for 
generations in Massachusetts. His father, 
the Reverend Aaron Bancroft, was a 
preacher of good repute and narrow cir- 
cumstances. That the father was himself 
interested in historical study is shown by 
the fact that he published a life of Wash- 
ington in 1807. George Bancroft was 
born at Worcester, Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 3, 1800. He was the fourth son and 
the eighth child. Few traditions of his 
boyhood survive. It is related, however, 
that the mother of one of his playmates 
considered George “a wild boy.” On one 
occasion, when the great Chief Justice, 
Theophilus Parsons, and a friend, were de- 
bating some question in Roman history, 
the point in dispute was referred to 
George, then only six years old, by his 
father. Such precocity suggests the story 
of Macaulay, who at the ripe age of four 
or thereabouts expounded to the servants 
in the kitchen out of a volume as big as 
himself. 

After some scanty training in a local 
school, Bancroft was sent to Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, where he remained two 
years. In 1813 he entered Harvard, and 
was graduated in 1817. Edward Everett 
was a member of the faculty, and in Ban- 
croft’s senior year Jared Sparks and John 
Gorham Palfrey were resident graduates. 
It appears that Bancroft Was a good stu- 
dent, and after his graduation, Dr. Kirk- 
land, then president of Harvard, arranged 
to have him sent to the University of 
Gottingen to pursue his studies. The 
proposition was eagerly accepted, and 
the young student sailed for Europe in 
June, 1818. He arrived safely at Gottin- 
gen, presented his letters of introduction, 
was enrolled a student of the University, 
and began a course of unremitting toil that 
led to a doctor’s degree two years later. 

Bancroft had been preceded in Germany 
by such enthusiastic students as Everett, 
Ticknor and Cogswell, who had done 
much to spread German methods of edu- 
cation in America. It was an uncommon 
thing in the early years of the last century 
for an American youth to attend a Ger- 
man university, and Bancroft arrived at 
G6ttingen with a mind receptive to foreign 





influences, and with the shining examples 
of his predecessors to urge him forward 
along the path of learning. The univer- 
sity life was a world removed from that 
to which he had been accustomed. At 
Gottingen he met roaring students, deep 
in classical and Oriental lore; professors 
who studied fifteen hours a day and were 
acknowledged the world over to be the 
profoundest masters of their several sub- 
jects. Bancroft’s letters to his parents and 
friends at home are full of interesting in- 
formation concerning his studies, his new 
acquaintances, and the manners and 
morals of German universities. Of his 
own manner of life, he writes to his 
mother as follows: “I rise before five in 
the morning, though in this high Northern 
region the sun does not get up till very 
late. On rising I find my stove already 
warm and the room comfortable, and a 
pot of coffee on the table. I drink at once 
a cup of this, and so on at intervals of 
half.an hour till all is gone. At seven I 
go to my drawer and cut me from my 
brown loaf a piece of bread and butter. 
This lasts me till dinner, which, as you 
already know, is brought to me and is a 
solitary meal. After dinner the Germans 
drink coffee again. The evening is the 
time for visits, that is to say, if anyone 
has an inclination to visit, and friends who 
will be glad to see him. If one will study, 
however, in the evening, bread and butter 
and a cup of tea is his repast, and he can 
labor very well on a light stomach.” 

Two years of plain living and hard 
study were spent at Gottingen, ending with 
the doctor’s degree in September, 1820. 
Close application to books and lectures 
was pleasantly relieved by walking tours 
with student friends. On one of these 
Bancroft visited Goethe at Jena. The 
great man talked of many things—German 
philosophy, America, English poetry—but 
dwelt at length upon Byron, of whom he 
spoke in the highest terms. Bancroft 
comments upon Goethe’s fine, impressive 
person, which was dignified and erect, 
though negligently dressed. In the spring 
of 1821 he saw Goethe again—this time 
at Weimar—and there was much talk of 
literature and current topics. After the 
Gottingen days were over, Bancroft went 
to Berlin for some months, where he saw 
much of German social life. From Berlin 
the future historian wandered over Eu- 
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rope, visiting France, England and Italy. 
In Paris he met Humboldt, who took him 
to a meeting of the Institute. He dined 
with Benjamin Constant, and was intro- 
duced to Lafayette and the celebrated Dr. 
Gall, the phrenologist. Best of all, he met 
Washington Irving, who charmed him 
with genial conversation and good advice. 
At Leghorn, Bancroft met Lord Byron, to 
whom he was presented on the deck of 
the famous American warship Constitu- 
tion. Later he visited Byron at his villa, 
and they talked of fleets and duels, Goethe, 
English literature, Shelley, Irving, Byron’s 
quarrels, etc. The young American was 
much impressed with Byron’s conversa- 
tion and manners, and his visit is preserved 
in detail in the pages of a journal and ina 
letter to Samuel A. Eliot. 

In 1822 the wanderer returned to 
America. The ensuing year was spent as 
tutor in Greek at Harvard. Bancroft was 
intended for the ministry, and he tried his 
hand at preaching, but was soon convinced 
that the pulpit was not his place. In 1823, 
in conjunction with Joseph Green Cogs- 
well, Bancroft established the Round Hill 
School at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
With this school he was connected until 
the fall of 1831. About one year before 
his retirement he sold his interest to 
Cogswell, and for the remainder of his 
stay acted in the capacity of an instructor. 
These were years of hard work and pro- 
duction. While at the Round Hill School, 
Bancroft prepared several text-books in 
Latin and Greek, translated two of 
Heeren’s works, viz.: Reflections on the 
Politics of Ancient Greece (1824) and 
History of the Political System of Europe 
and Its Colonies (1829). Between 1823 
and 1834, Bancroft contributed seventeen 
articles to the “North American Review.” 
In 1823 he published a volume of Poems, 
which plainly shows the marks of Byron’s 
influence. 

There will be found in Mr. Howe's 
pages a very good account of the Round 
Hill School, and the system of education 
followed by Bancroft and Cogswell. The 
biographer makes it clear, however, that 
Bancroft was not fitted by inclination or 
temperament for the duties of the school- 
room, and teaching was given up without 
regret. But Bancroft had been interested 


in politics and history, and on July 4, 
1826, he delivered an oration at North- 
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ampton, in which he eulogized Jefferson. 
This may be fixed as the date of his entry 


into public life. He was attached to the 
principles of the Democratic party, and 
though the air of Massachusetts was un- 
favorable to a Democrat, the ability and 
learning of Bancroft were recognized by 
the leading men of his party, and as 
years passed on he became a figure 
of importance in political councils. Dur- 
ing the Van Buren administration he 
served as Collector of the Port of Boston. 
One of his appointments, as is well known, 
was Hawthorne. That Bancroft was a 
potent influence in securing the nomination 
of James K. Polk is attested in an inter- 
esting letter, which Mr. Howe prints 
at length. President Polk rewarded his 
staunch supporter by appointing him Sec- 
retary of the Navy. The signal service 
rendered by Bancroft to his country while 
holding this post was, of course, the estab- 
lishment of the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. In the fall of 1846 he was sent as 
Minister of the United States to England, 
and for the remainder of President Polk’s 
term Bancroft resided abroad. 

In Mr. Howe’s second volume will be 
found the letters Bancroft wrote during 
the English mission. He led an active, 
studious life. His intellectual interests 
carried him much into the society of men 
of letters, of scientists, statesmen and cul- 
tured men and women of note. We find 
him breakfasting with the poet Rogers; 
attending festivities at Cambridge, dining 
with the Chevalier Bunsen, Emerson, 
Monckton Milnes, Dean Milman, Macau- 
lay and many others. He met Hallam, 
Dickens, Thackeray and Carlyle. That he 
was equally industrious in the business of 
his home government will be seen in the 
letters collected by Mr. Howe. On the 
whole, the time spent in England was 
profitable to Bancroft, and he returned a 
ripened man, with broader views and 
greater knowledge. 

With the close of the Polk administra- 
tion Bancroft went back to private life. 
His interest in public matters, however, 
was unabated, and the letters of the Civil 
War period amply testify to the keenness 
with which he followed the progress of the 
great struggle. Like many others, Ban- 
croft at first had little confidence in Lin- 
coln, and his outlook during the early 
years of the war was filled with gloomy 
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apprehensions. His letters are interesting 
specimens of the observation of a pro- 
fessed historian who is a spectator of 
great events in the story of a nation. 
Jancroft entered his country’s service 
for the last time in 1867, when he was 
appointed Minister at Berlin. He _ re- 
mained at the German Court until 1874. 
These were eventful years for Europe. 
As Bancroft had been abroad during the 
revolutionary year of 1848, so he was an 
interested observer of the events which led 
to the formation of the German Empire 
and the Franco-Prussian War. Mr. 
Howe's second volume contains many 
pages devoted to the letters written dur- 
ing the Berlin period. They exhibit the 
remarkable vitality and the unwearying 
interest in the progress of the world which 
Bancroft retained to extreme old age. 

When his service at Berlin ended, Ban- 
croft retired to the city of Washington, 
which became his home for the years yet 
remaining. But his retirement from pub- 
lic life by no means ended his labors. The 
first volume of his History of the United 
States had appeared in 1834. Successive 
volumes followed at intervals, and the his- 
torian issued a revised edition in 1876, in 
six volumes. As it originally appeared the 
History filled ten volumes, and two more 
were added dealing with the formation of 
the Constitution. The last revision was 
completed in 1885. For more than half a 
century Bancroft patiently worked at his 
chosen subject. He had designed to bring 
the History up into the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, but the work never got 
beyond the beginning of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Bancroft died in January, 1891, 
and his massive volumes remain but a part 
of the original plan. 

Mr. Howe notes the progress of Ban- 
croft’s historical labors, and tells us how 
thorough were the researches which the 
historian conducted. At home and abroad 
the work of collecting authorities went 
forward, “without haste and without rest.” 
There was no document dealing with the 
early period of American history which 


was not carefully examined. Bancroft 
was a man of great physical and mental 
stamina. His habits were abstemious and 
regular. \When most men are glad to give 
up the strenuous work of historical re- 
search, Bancroft continued his investiga- 
tions with tireless energy. At eighty-five 
he spent fourteen consecutive hours writ- 
ing a review of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
life of Emerson. And this was a mere 
incident in his studious career. The His- 
tory, therefore, stands as a vast monu- 
ment of painful toil, deliberately under- 
taken and pursued through a long life 
with marvelous energy and concentration 
of purpose. 

But Bancroft lived to see much of his 
work superseded by younger men. [His 
conception of history no longer holds good 
with the modern school of historians. He 
regarded the function of the historian as 
somewhat akin to that of the poet. He 
intended his great work to be an epic of 
democracy, and he filled its rounded 
periods with the political philosophy he 
had learned in early manhood. His use 
of authorities has been condemned, and 
justly so, for Bancroft had a way of 
paraphrasing the words of historic per- 
sonages so that we see them through the 
specially made glasses of the historian. 
But Bancroft’s opinions were formed 
before the great advance in the study of 
history and institutions was made. Con- 
sequently his work, even in its last revision, 
belongs to the first half of the nineteenth 
century. It is still used as a reference 
book, but there are very few readers in 
our day who could stand the strain of 
reading six big volumes of solemn and 
solid oratory. Mr. Howe candidly admits 
the defects of Bancroft’s History. But 
he points out that the ideal at which the 
historian aimed was a noble and lofty one. 
The work as an authority will no doubt 
decline in value, but it will ever form a 
part of American literature and a lasting 
monument to the great scholar who de- 
voted his life to its composition. 
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Other New Biographies 


Emerson* 


Emerson is one of the half-dozen Amer- 
ican authors who has achieved an European 
reputation. In France, many of his works 
have been translated, and not a little has 
been written about his philosophy and per- 
sonality at one time and another. M. Du- 
gard, the latest French writer to treat of 
Emerson, has synthesized the observations 
of his French predecessors in the same 
field and has had recourse to practically 
all the important American Emersoniana. 
He is of the opinion that Emerson put into 
his living the same beauty he put into his 
writing. ‘Emerson,’ he says, “was in all 
his acts a servitor of the True, and his 
books were only a prolongation of the 
thought he lived. Hence it is that, while 
it is possible te study the ideas of a number 
of philosophical works without taking into 
account the personalities of their authors, 
in the case of Emerson, the work and the 
man make one, and to comprehend the 
former it is necessary to know the latter.” 

In pursuance of this theory, M. Dugard 
devotes something over a hundred pages 
to presenting (in a manner calculated to 
counteract the prejudices and misconcep- 
tions of French readers) the career and 
character of the “seer of Concord.” In 
this portion of his book, he has rendered 
vivid, without rendering them grotesque, 
the theological and moral vicissitudes of 
Puritan New England—a rather remark- 
able achievement for a Frenchman. 

Of the New England of Emerson’s an- 
cestors he says: “Voluntary exiles for their 
faith, having taken in disembarking a sol- 
emn vow to walk in all their ways accord- 
ing to the rules of the Gospel,” haunted 
furthermore by the dread of sin and the 
hard doctrines of Calvin regarding pre- 
destination, the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England lived in the shadow of a severe 
piety and reared their sons only for God 
and His Kingdom. They wished them 
educated, because they knew that Satan 
likes to keep man in ignorance in order to 
prevent him from studying the Bible. 
They wished them industrious and pure, 
because it was to found a better society, 
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and to advance the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of Christ in those remote parts of the 
world for which they had forsaken their 
fatherland. Everything was subordinated 
to this unique aim.” 

Of the New England of Emerson's boy- 
hood and young manhood M. Dugard 
paints quite a different picture: 


For a long time New England society had 

been undergoing profound transformations and 
the sources of its inner life had been drying up. 
The days when the Colonists lived like a tribe 
of Israel in the desert “singing psalms and prais- 
ing the Lord” were no more. The new genera- 
tions had developed other ambitions. 
With consciences reassured by a religion in- 
spired rather by the Old Testament than by the 
Gospel, the descendants of those Pilgrim Fathers 
who had dreamed of establishing the Kingdom 
of God plunged piously into mercantilism. 
; The reign of Industrialism had begun, 
and had brought indifference to ideas in its 
train. Far from suffering from this intellectual 
torpor, they congratulated themselves upon it 
because it appeared favorable to business. It 
seemed natural to the New Englanders of 1807, 
for instance, that Fisher Ames should write 
that American literature did not exist and 
would never exist. “The North American Re- 
view,” founded a few years later, secured barely 
a handful of readers; and, in 1819, John Adams 
wrote with the complacency of a. satisfied 
Yankee: “The age of sculpture and painting 
has not yet arrived in this country and I hope 
that it will not arrive for a long time. I would 
not give sixpence for a picture by Raphael or a 
statue by Phidias.” It was into this 
world without horizon and without beauty that 
Emerson entered at twenty, a soul enamored of 
the ideal. Although always introspective and 
enveloped, as it were, in a dream, not one of 
the narrowness and contradictions of the new 
condition of society escaped him. He saw that 
Boston exalted liberty and chained the spirit 
He observed that the churches read the Sermon 
on the Mount and acted as if brilliant material 
prosperity were the sole human blessing. He 
discovered that Christians prided themselves 
upon the superiority of the Gospel to other 
forms of religious thought, and that the most 
faithful (clergymen included) had no loftier as- 
pirations than an honest Roman of the time ot 
Cicero. 

After portraying thus the man Emerson 
in his relations to his country and his time, 
M. Dugard devotes over two hundred 
pages to expounding, with characteristic 
French clearness, the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Idealism with which Emerson 
desired to replace the formalism and ma- 
terialism into which the earlier New Eng- 
land spirituality had degenerated, and to 
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pointing out their applications to the indi- 
vidual, to the family, to society and to 
religion. Finally, in a concluding section, 
he discusses with admirable impartiality 
the nature of Emerson’s genius and his 
rank as a thinker and as a moral leader. 

M. Dugard has produced a work which 
not only must prove immensely valuable to 
his countrymen, but which intellectually 
curious Americans will find it highly profit- 
able to read. 

ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


Marie de Medicis and the French 
Court in the Seventeenth Century* 


This book, interestingly and pleasantly 
written, and treating an important subject 
in an adequate way, has not aimed at pre- 
senting a complete psychology of Marie 
de Medicis. That would require the con- 
sideration of both her public life and later 
history after her fall from power in 1617. 
What it does do is to present the picture 
of a French Queen surrounded by her 
Court between 1600 and 1617. Under 
Henry IV, and for some years after his 
reign, the French Court afforded the pic- 
turesque spectacle of a great lord’s house- 
hold, royal outwardly, in reality the home 
of a burglar. The scrupulous conserva- 
tion of tradition was almost a passion of 
that age, and the spirit of formalism 
strong. ‘Thus the powers of the throne 
were astonishingly circumscribed. 

We get some vivid pen-portraits of 
Henry himself—his love of a jest, his 
frankness and bravery, his genuine dignity 
and powers of ruling, together with the 
faults of character due partly to his pecu- 
liar temperament and partly, no doubt, to 
his times. The marriage with Marie de 
Medicis was an affair of convenience; 
France was heavily in debt to the Medicis, 
and as the great Florentine bankers her 
family was in a position to command a 
royal match. From her fourteenth year 
Marie had been the subject of match- 





*MAarRIE DE MEDICIS AND THE FRENCH CourRT 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. ‘Translated 
from the French of Louis Battifol. Edited by 
H. W. C. Davis. Imported by Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 


The Book News Monthly 


making powers, and it is doubtful how 
much the early prophecy of a Capuchin 
nun that she should be Queen of France 
was responsible for her vigorous resist- 
ance to some of the projects earlier laid 
before her. However deeply ambition 
was concerned, certainly— 


During the days following his marriage Henry 
IV. seemed very happy, and was continually 
heard to say that the Queen was beautiful— 
more beautiful than he had been told or than 
he would have believed from her portraits. He 
averred that he loved her not only as his wife, 
but also as his mistress, and that she was above 
all others that one woman whom he could have 
desired for his consort. And, truly, the Queen 
was resplendent in her new grandeur. So, also, 
once again, was she to appear to her contem- 
poraries as the most beautiful woman of the 
Court on the day after the King’s death, when 
her sombre robes of mourning, throwing into 
relief her beautiful, fair complexion, ill-con- 
cealed the satisfaction with which she knew 
herself Queen-Regent of the kingdom. “For 
albeit there were at this season certain exceed- 
ing fair ladies at Court, to wit, and in especial, 
Mlle. d’Urfé, that was to be wed with the Duc 
de Crouy, and Mlle. de Bains—ladies of the 
household both, and in first flower of their age 
—yet might none of all compare for beauty with 
the Queen, who was doubtless more beautiful 
by far than in the days of the King’s life, hav- 
ing her blood, as it were, refreshed by virtue 
of those powers which were now come between 
her hands.” Marie de Medicis, a healthy and 
fresh girl, had certainly become a_ beautiful 
young woman, radiant with health, by the time 
of her marriage. A contemporary who saw her 
at this time in Paris describes her “fine figure, 
full and well developed; a little coarse, perhaps, 
but with beautiful eyes and complexion, and 
that unmarred by paint, powder, or other vain 
devices.” The King himself described her as 
“by nature terribly robust and strong”; while 
“As for myself,” she wrote daily to her friends, 
“T was never better in my life.” Henry had 
once sent her the gay command “to be always 
well and blooming.” The latter epithet pleased 
her, and she continued to use it of herself. 


“A nervous and sanguine nature” best 
explains the moral character of Marie de 
Medicis. Her jealousy — justifiable 
enough; her devotion to the influential 
little companion later tried as a witch; 
her coldness to her children ; her enormous 
debts—all help to fill out the picture of a 
person to whom posterity perhaps has 
been less kind than the contemporaries 
who actually knew her. 

MAarcarRET LAING. 
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Mr. Riley’s Latest Poems* 


If Mr. Riley is not one of the bards of 
passion and of mirth, he is assuredly the 
poet of sentiment and of kindly humor. 
It takes one back to boyhood’s days to open 
this new volume, so abounding in memo- 
ries of golden hours beside drowsy streams 
and among the old fields and orchards. 
Recollections awake of the 

Old farm-houses, where perfumes 

Of harvest dinners seem to rise; 
and the heart warms and glows over the 
best days that ever were, those far-away, 
vanished days of lost midsummer, with 
their 


harvest-store of olden joys, 

Vast overhanging meadow-lands of rain, 

And drowsy dawns, and noons when golden 
grain 

Nods in the sun, and lazy truant boys 

Drift ever listlessly adown the day, 

Too full of joy to rest, and dreams to play. 


Mr. Riley seems of the brotherhood of 
Theocritus and the Virgil of the Eclogues 
in his loving celebration of the world-old 
charm of the countryside. Whether in 
fine-wrought sonnet or in clear, melodious 
song and reverie, he is the friend of the 
shepherd and rustic swain, of pastoral 
joys and bucolic revelry. 


Some Volumes of Essays 


Limbo and Other Essayst 


People who enjoy Walter Pater will 
usually enjoy Vernon Lee, though in say- 
ing this we do not mean to imply that the 
parallel is particularly close. But she has 
the same faculty for setting a place before 
the reader with much vivid detail, the same 
passion for the past, the same effect of 
peculiar richness and elaboration both in 
her material and her use of it. And it is 
equally impossible to read her, except 
slowly and not too much at a time. There 
is really something very pleasing in the 
quiet unexpectedness with which she sug- 
gests that we shall not find many geniuses 
in Limbo, contrary to the belief about mute, 
inglorious Miltons, but that much lost hap- 
piness will be there, along with lost charm 
and faith. Or when in speaking of the 
past she insists that it is not certain ladies 
who make it charming, but the past which 
makes them. This is iconoclastic—and 
true. “Reading over Browning’s Galuppi 
lately, it struck me that this dead world 
of vanity was no more charming or poeti- 
cal than the one we live in, when it also 
was alive; and that those ladies of whose 
toilettes at last night’s ball that old gossip 
P. has been giving us details, will be 
just . . . . as dainty and elegiac as 
those other women who sat by while Gal- 








*Soncs oF SUMMER. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+LimBo AND OTHER Essays, to which is now 
added Ariadne in Mantua. By Vernon Lee. 
John Lane Company. 


uppi played toccatas stately at the clavi- 
chord!” It is our own imaginations and 
the poets’ that do the trick! 

In a chapter like “Ravenne and Her 
Ghosts” one gets the strongest savor of 
the medizval Italian life, though always 
there is the something about this lady’s 
work, in spite of her undoubted cultiva- 
tion, which reminds one of a patiently 
wrought water color, which lacks force and 
spontaneity. In the play “Ariadne in 
Mantua,” however, the theme is vivid 
enough in itself to lend somewhat of its 
own glow to the presentation. The Duke 
of Mantua and Magdalen are partly alle- 
gorical—they represent Impulse and Dis- 
cipline, the contending forces of life and 
history, and their catastrophe is inevitable. 
There is a little song sung by Magdalen 
as disaster approaches her, which lingers 
wistfully in the memory: 

Let us forget we loved each other much, 

Let us forget we ever have to part; 


Let us forget that any look or touch 
Once let in either to the other’s heart. 


Only we’ll sit upon the daisied grass, 

And hear the larks and see the swallows pass; 
Only we'll live awhile, as children play, 
Without to-morrow, without yesterday. 


Lord Morley’s Essays* 
‘isi ‘ : , 
There is no other genuine enthusiasm 


for humanity,” wrote Green, in a noble 


*MISCELLANIES, Fourth Series. By John 


Morley. Macmillan & Co., London. 
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passage, “than one which has travelled 
the common highway of reason—the life 
of the good neighbour and the honest cit- 
izen,’ and the words might have done 
duty as a motto for this volume of Lord 
Morley’s Essays, dealing, moreover, as 
they all approximately do, with public 
affairs and their conduct. From that pecu- 
liar infirmity of the scholar’s mind—a fas- 
tidious contempt for the public activities 
of his own day and_ generation—Lord 
Morley is singularly free, seeing in them, 
as he does. a wholesome discipline for the 
defects of the speculative habit, which 
often yields an abstract faith and hope 
without yielding a quotidian charity. Lord 
Morley is not to be counted among the 
neo-Hegelians—but neither is he to be 
confounded with the unhistoric School 
of the Utilitarians, and, like Green and all 
the finer spirits, he appears anxious not 
so much to abolish imperfect institutions 
as to “moralise’’ them—to accept them as 
inherited forms of human endeavour. 

He treats history neither with servility 
nor with contempt; we may be the crea- 
tures of the past, he seems to suggest, 
but we are the creators of the future. He 
never makes the common mistake, against 
which Acton warned Gladstone on a 
notable occasion, of asking the past ques- 
tions which it cannot answer and he warns 
Mr. Hobhouse against such speculative 
anachronisms as an easy solution of pres- 
ent problems. He quotes with approval 
a remarkable passage from Mill, in which 
the master seems to be feeling his way 
towards the modern Idealist’s hopeful 
reconciliation of Individualism and Social- 
ism, of conscience and tradition, of unity 
with difference, of self and not-self trans- 
muted. If we can read between the lines 
of his remarks on Socialism, his counsel 
is to innovate, but not to destroy; to use 
the existing economic motive for what it 
is worth, instead of wastefully “scrapping” 
it. He writes of democracy as one who 
is neither blind to its faults nor insensible 
to its possibilities. 

It is this equipoise of mind that is 
one of the most salient characteristics of 
these essays. But even more remarkable is 
their robust optimism. Something more 
than twenty or thirty years separates this 
volume from its predecessors—the heat 
and dust of a busy political career, with 
its forensic strife and exacting routine, 











its loud debate and imperfect compromise 
—and yet the writer’s faith seems only the 
more fortified by his experience. One has 
only to compare, for example, the earlier 
essay in which Lord Morley dealt such 
shrewd blows at the academic scepticism 
of Maine’s “Essay on Popular Govern- 
ment” with the later critique (in this vol- 
ume) of Lecky’s “Democracy and Lib- 
erty,’ to see that his faith is not dimmed 
nor his natural hope abated. ‘The latter 
has the air of being written in the very 
precincts of the House, and it is not with- 
out a shrewd appreciation of the imper fec- 
tions of popular government, but it never 
allows these things to obscure the salient 
fact of what Lord Morley calls “the 
wholesome compulsion of working to- 
gether,” and it has all the practical wisdom 
of Burke’s defense of party with none of 
its sophistries. 

It is a refreshing spectacle and hearten- 
ing to read Lord Morley from the thick 
of public life dealing such trenchant blows 
at the dolours of the arm-chair philos- 
opher, querulous, aloof, forlorn, culling 
at random ancient and modern instances 
of the “aliud agens populus,”’ with its 
Athenian novelty-hunting, Gallic fury, and 
British brutishness. 

Not that Lord Morley mistakes illusions 
for ideals. Even in democracy, he reminds 
us, “many a secret and ugly spring works 
under decorous mechanism.” Was it not 
Acton who said, not without some _his- 
torical plausibility, that of all forms of 
government democracies are the more in- 
tolerant of opinion as they are the more 
dependent upon it? Lord Morley could, 
if he liked, tell us how Florence treated 
Pisa and the contado, how the Swiss can- 
tons treated their dependencies, and he has 
long ago shown us—none more incisively 
—the absolutism of the Jacobin. But Lord 
Morley was one of the few Englishmen 
who could write about the guillotine with- 
out losing their heads, and the same re- 
straint and sense of proportion which dis- 
tinguished his treatment of the aberrations 
of French democracy are apparent in his 
handling of the vagaries of its English 
equivalent. 

But it is in his two essays on Machia- 
velli and Guicciardini that Lord Morley 
is seen at his best. He is not so much 
archivist as philosopher, but his historical 
judgment is never at fault. Much has 
































been done in the archives since his essay 
on Robespierre appeared in the earlier 
volume of these Miscellanies—Aulard and 
Sorel have been deep at work—but his 
portrait of the great Jacobin still remains 
on the whole as just and perspicuous an 
estimate as any we have had. The same 
holds good of his judgments of the two 
great exponents of Italian statecraft. He 
is too great a historian to make _ the 
common mistake of scolding them. That 
Machiavelli only wrote what others 
thought, just as Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon only achieved what others at- 
tempted, is a truth which a study of the 
times will always yield. 

These two essays are, however, food for 
the moralist, rather than the historian, and 
it is particularly in his critical readings 
of the Florentine oracles that Lord Morley 
conveys a message to his day and genera- 
tion.- ; 

That nothing succeeds like success and 
nothing is despicable except failure—have 
we not had it preached from a thousand 
German chairs in the aphorism, Die lWelt- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht? ‘The fatal 
antimony involved in the maxims of Machi- 
avelli and his contemporary that we should 
will the good while doing the evil has often 
been pointed out—its curious implication 
that character, instead of being a com- 
pletely fashioned will, fortified for the 
great emergencies of life by the qualities 
of its minor decisions from day to day, 
is a mutable adaptability—but its public 
reactions have never been better put than 
in Lord Morley’s words on this “eccentric 
psychology’—as eccentric for nations as 
for men. 

There are many pregnant interrogatives 
in this book. Lord Morley’s Essays are 
not to supply the place of thought, but to 
provoke it, and the idle or impatient reader 
seeking for a sign will be apt to miss it. 
Some men’s questions are more instructive 
than many men’s answers, and this is pro- 
foundly true of Lord Morley’s searching 
inquiries as to the meaning of democracy, 
the limits of political obligation, the possi- 
bilities of democratic empire. Yet the gen- 
eral note is given with no uncertain sound. 
There is progress, despite deafening con- 
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tention, impatient denial, and frequent 
reaction. “E pur si muove.’ Lord Mor- 
ley has not only the belief, shared by most 
great thinkers from Aristotle to Burke, in 
the homely sense, if not the wisdom, of the 
many; he has also a steady faith in the 
perfectibility of Society and in the moral- 
isation of opinion. The crude materialism 
of Man ist was er ist is not for him. 

These Essays, however, are something 
more than a tract for the times. They are a 
permanent possession for all lovers of good 
literature—perfect in feeling, pure in style, 
ripe with a mellow wisdom and large char- 
ity that only age can give. Whether he is 
protesting against the imputations of un- 
righteousness which so easily beset political 
controversy with all its asperities, or cele- 
brating the fortifying effects which attend 
it when it is pursued with single-minded- 
ness, he is equally stimulating, and _ his 
grave irony, sometimes austere but often 
urbane, was never better seen than in the 
shrewd hits at the political idiosyncrasies 
of men. 

But it is above all in its wonderful purity 
of style that the writer is seen at his best— 
a style which in these days of Grub-street 
violence on the one hand, and jaded pre- 
ciosity on the other, has all the effect of the 
cool, meditative air of the cloister. Witness 
this on the virtue of holiness: 

It is not the same as duty; still less is it 
the same as religious belief. It is a name 
for an inner grace of nature, an instinct 
of the soul, by which, though knowing of 
earthly appetites and worldly passions, the 
spirit, purifying itself of these, and inde- 
pendent of all reason, argument, and the 
fierce struggles of the will, dwells in living, 
patient, and confident communion with the 
unseen Good. 

Or this perfect characterization of Mach- 
iavelli’s style, so perfect, indeed, in its 
simple instantaneousness as to have caught 
the very breath and quality of the original: 

He uses few of our loud, easy words of 
praise and blame, he is not often sorry or 
glad; he does not smile and he does not 
scold, he is seldom indignant, and he is 
never surprised.—J. H. Morcan, in the 


“Daily Chronicle,” London. 





Mr. Hardy’s Completed Drama‘ 


“The Dynasts, a Drama of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, in three parts, nineteen acts, 
and one hundred and thirty scenes.” So 
runs Mr. Hardy’s simple and austere title ; 
but whose are the voices that faintly re- 
echo on one’s ear at its recital—the Spirits’ 
Ironic, or the Spirits’ of the Pities? There 
is something so magnificent, so formidable, 
and so arrogant in the conception of such 
a work that its full accomplishment falls 
almost as an anti-climax. “Miracles don’t 
happen,” is the first cry; “It is done !—yet 
still, man is but grass,” the second. There 
could scarcely be a greater triumph for its 
author than this irrefutable conviction of 
his own point of view. And yet, in spite of 
the vastness of its scheme, its slow, unde- 
viating advance, its indifference; there, 
behind its perfect impersonality, haunting 
the whole drama, is the presence of an 
imagination and courage so childlike and 
uncontaminated that the briefest of his 
lyrical poems is not more essentially the 
author, than this great scheme of The 
Dynasts. For, after all, this pessimism, 


or whatever other name one may choose 
to slander it by, is simply another refuge 


of blessed nakedness. ‘To surrender, to 
sacrifice everything, even hope, even self, 
even beauty, in order to catch fast Truth, 
though only during one of her myriad 
transformations, is the sole aim worthy of 
a philosopher. And Truth will always 
reward her pursuer—if only by continuing 
to run away. Even the most cheery and 
wanton of optimists alive could scarcely 
help admiring Mr. Hardy’s marvelous pres- 
entation of his theme. It is the accumu- 
lative evidence of these transient men and 
women, from Napoleon down to the dull- 
est of his victims, from Nelson to the 
“fourth” or “fifth gentleman” of any city 
in Europe, that tells at last so overwhelm- 
ingly. All are human, wilful, capricious, 
quite eminently “masters of their fate;” 
much more the peasants and camp-follow- 
ers—subtlest of thrusts—than Emperor 
and Prince Regent. All, too, how pro- 
foundly,are mere puppets, motes of chance, 
the flitting phosphorescence of a wave that 
follows the moon. The temptation to 
dwell on this pervasive idea is irresistible. 
But when one turns from it to criticise, 

*TuEe Dynasts. Part III. By Thomas Hardy. 
Macmillan & Co., London, 


how vain seems the hope of expressing 
anything but the critic’s forlorn incompe- 
tence! If only he possessed a fraction of 
the sheer dogged erudition manifest in 
Mr. Hardy’s work, he might enthusiasti- 
cally pin down a fact, refute an inference. 
If only he had a fraction of the author's 
imagination, his vision, his intense and 
passionate “indifference,” his beautiful 
pity and tenderness, he might hope to 
prove how richly, almost incomparably, 
these gifts are his. And his English, his 
style—many a stone has been flung at the 
blank verse; yet does not this very verse 
seem by some diabolical ingenuity to reveal 
all the sawdust that went to stuff that 
monstrous zany of the fates, Napoleon; all 
the wooden-jointedness of your busy poli- 
tician, the queer, insensitive courage of a 
soldier ; all the blocks and pulleys, the tin- 
sel and limelight of the show which is life; 
and on which Death’s deep starlessness 
falls ; the curtain down, the puppets boxed, 
the Master asleep? It is unamiable, un- 
couth, obstinate, crooked verse; and yet 
strangely rich and charged and graphic it 
can be—like ore ashimmer with metal. 

It is in the scenery, the stage directions, 
the songs, that we catch glimpses of the 
Hardy of “The Woodlanders,” of Tess and 
of the Poems. The figures of countrymen, 
deserters, servants and sailors, and so on, 
live with that extraordinary still, meaning- 
ful sense of reality which only occasional 
and vivid memories and dreams have the 
power of evoking in most men. ‘They are 
created. They will live as easily and 
clearly—laugh, jest, scoff, love, jilt and 
die—ten thousand years hence, just as they 
do now. It is the supreme gift of genius. 
The lightness of life, its insouciance, its 
heedlessness, beauty, gaiety, gallantry, 
youth, stream through these pages, foiled 
with piercing vividness by the noisome 
terror and grossness and insanity of war. 


The winter is more merciless, and snow con- 
tinues to fall upon a deserted expanse of unen- 
closed land in Lithuania. Some scattered birch 
bushes merge in a forest in the background. 

It is growing dark, though nothing distin- 
guishes where the sun sets. There is no sound 
except that of a shuffling of feet in the direction 
of a bivouac. Here are gathered tattered men 
like skeletons. Their noses and ears are frost- 
bitten, and pus is oozing from their eyes. 

These stricken shades in a limbo of gloom are 
among the last survivors of the French army. 











Few of them carry arms. One squad, ploughing 
through snow above their knees, and with icicles 
dangling from their hair that clink like glass- 
lustres as they walk, go into the birch-wood, and 
are heard chopping. . . . 

Russian Officer—‘Prince, here’s a curious pic- 
ture. They are dead.” 

Kutuzof (with indifference). “Oh, naturally. 
After the snow was down I marked a sharpen- 
ing of the air last night. We shall be stumbling 
on such frost-baked meats most of the way to 
Wilna.” 

Officer (examining the bodies)—They all sit 
as they were living still, but stiff as horns, and 
even the colour has not left their cheeks, where- 
on the tears remain in strings of ice. It was a 
marvel they were not consumed; their clothes 
are cindered by the fire in front, while at their 
back the frost has caked them hard. 

Kutuzof—“’Tis well. So perish Russia’s en- 
emies !” 


How futile seems criticism of work like 
this. How shallow praise. Or take just 
his random people of every day: 


Fourth Woman (to a little girl). “Now, my 
dear, come and help me with this one (she goes 
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with the girl to a soldier in red with green fac- 
ings who lies some distance off). Ah! ’tis no 
good. He’s gone.” 

Girl. “No, mother. His eyes are wide open, 
a-staring to get a sight of the battle!” 

Fourth Woman. “That’s nothing. Lots of 
dead ones stare in that silly way. It depends 
upon where they were hit.” 


What character, nature, humanity, 
thought; how tender an iron went to the 
making of these few lines! 

It is curious to reflect on the wonderful 
chance that after all his fascinating and 
beautiful novels; after his intensely per- 
sonal poems—almost Donne-like in their 
packed phrases—Mr. Hardy should have 
lived to give the world this supreme work 
of thought, design, and imagination. Time 
will set The Dynasts in its place, when 
all our feeble chattering quarrel with our 
own day has long fallen silent. But what 
good that may mean, and whose, let the 
Phantom Intelligences decide—From the 
London “Daily Mail.” 


Sod Songs 
By Isabel S. Mason 
The Frog 


feYASS choirister of mist-hung air, 
B Chaunter of Summer’s liquid night ; 
He swells the bubble of his throat 
And breaks it, quavering in delight. 


The coppery stars of fire-flies 
Go flashing up and down the hill, 
They twinkle to his mystic rhyme 
Of resonant, sonorous trill. 


Lacustrine lyric; when I hear 
His bass, primordial trumpet blow, 
I know ’tis Triton’s horn of old 


Re-echoing from long ago. 


Rejuvenescence 
By Frank Leon Beeby 


REAK-—break, my soul, thy hard enslaving chains, 
The earthly bonds that here enfetter thee, 
Throw off the thongs that cause thy cruel pains, 
And rise a ransomed spirit, strong and free! 


Remove the mask of falsehood and untruth, 

Cast off the gaudy garment of deceit, 

Put on the clean, unspotted garb of youth, 
And stand a pure, untrammeled soul complete. 


Wash out the dark, unsightly spots of earth, 
Erase its follies, fashions, and its creeds, 

Be cleansed, my soul, and rise thro’ thy new birth, 
To wend the way where God and Nature leads. 


Yea, wend thy way with Nature, hand in hand, 
Incline thine ear to hear her gentle voice, 

Be led of her,—oh, wear her silken band, 
And in her temples, oh, my soul, rejoice. 


Rejoice as clouds of errors disappear, 
Before the lights of justice, truth and love, 

In freedom wend thy pilgrim passage here, 
And fit thyself for greater realms above. 


Then break, my soul, thy all enslaving chains, 
Cast off the bonds that bind thee here below, 
Discard untruth, wash off its horrid stains, 
And sweetest joys of love and freedom know! 
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By I. B. Miller, B. B. 


HE Rev. William Allen Whit- 
worth is an English clergy- 
| man. He is a man of wide 


‘ w) culture, interested in subjects 
of a scientific and_philo- 
sophic kind. He displays 
keen penetration in his treatment of spir- 
itual truths. Mr. Whitworth’s latest vol- 
ume is The Sanctuary of God. This is the 
title of the first sermon, which is followed 
by thirteen other sermons, all of which are 
characterized by clearness of thought, a 
deep sympathy with human conditions, and 
much tenderness and desire to be a helper 
of men. Some of the subjects treated in 
these sermons indicate the scope and char- 
acter of the book. One is on The Prob- 
lem of Human Suffering, another on The 
Hallowing of the Imagination, another on 
The Bible and Modern Criticism, another 
on The Sorrows of Life. The treatment 
of these and other themes by Mr. Whit- 
worth is practical, intelligible, simple. 
Many preachers to-day would be greatly 
helped in their power to speak to men of 
the things of God by a thoughtful reading 
of these sermons. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 


The matter of sanity in religious expres- 
sion is one that is not often touched upon 
by writers. Dr. A. T. Schofield’s book, 
Christian Sanity, has therefore a particular 
interest for many good people. Some will 
dissent from Dr. Schofiéld’s assertions 
concerning certain abnormal developments 
in religious life and action. Yet the book 
will be read by many with more or less 
complete approval. Dr. Schofield, in one 
chapter, asks, “What is sanity in Christian- 
ity?’ In two chapters he considers 
“Sanity in Revivals, Conventions and Mis- 
sions.” He considers under this head the 


recent case of Evan Roberts in Wales, and 
some experiences at Keswick and at other 
places. ‘The views here set forth will be 
strongly objected to by some and be com- 
mended by others. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. ) 


The Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks has 
sent out a number of volumes of sermons 
that have won a goodly measure of success. 
They differ from the usual order of ser- 
mons in that they are almost wholly 
anecdotal. Sermons Which Have Won 
Souls is the latest volume from Dr. Banks. 
In his introductory chapter the author 
states that these sermons have been suc- 
cessful, as the title indicates. That is, 
they have won men to become Christians. 
Some of the stories and incidents used are 
fresh and interesting, while some of them 
are more familiar. Many preachers will 
be glad to have the sermons for their illus- 
trations. (Funk and Wagnalls Company. ) 


* * * 


It is sometimes said that the Bible is not 
read in these days. It may be that this is 
true, although there never were so many 
copies of the book published in any year 
as in 1907. There certainly are also a 
great many books about Christ being 
brought out these years. His life is being 
studied as never before. The newest vol- 
ume on this line that we have noticed is 
The King and His Kingdom, by Robert 
Wells Veach. It consists of constructive 
studies in the life of Christ, which have 
been widely used in college Bible classes 
and in young men’s and young women’s 
Christian Associations. In connection with 
the lessons there is also a chart, showing 
the outline of Christ’s life: I. The Thirty 
Years of Quiet Preparation; II. The Year 
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of Special Preparation; III. The Year of 
External Development and Great Popu- 
larity; IV. The Year of Internal Develop- 
ment and Open Hostility; V. Passion 
Week; VI. The Forty Days. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 

as 


Marion Lawrence is easily first among 
practical Sunday-school workers. His 
Working Manual of a Successful Sunday 
School is really the manual of Mr. Law- 
rence’s own Toledo school, where for 
many years he has wrought so success- 
fully. Sunday School superintendents 
everywhere will find great help in this 
little manual. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany.) * ok * 


There are some young Christian lives 
that are so rare in their richness and 


The Book News Monthly 


sweetness as to leave a heavenly benedic- 
tion wherever they are known. ‘The story 
of Frances Bridges Atkinson, told by her 
friends, is the record of a life whose influ- 
ence will not die out of the world. The 
Secretary of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
writes: 

Mrs. Atkinson is the only worker in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association who has 
so far had her life presented to the public. She 
was a woman of unspeakable power as a per- 
sonal worker and we are hoping that many 
young women may gain an inspiration from 
reading this. 

Any Christian young girl who can read 
this story will be spiritually helped by it. 
(National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the U. S. A., New 


York.) 


Sod Songs 


By Isabel S. Mason 


Crickets 


Af early dawn the crickets sound 
Their chords all silver dewed and clear, 
A choir of fairy voices, strung 
With glamoring to charm the ear. 
And when the twilight’s jewel-flower 
Burns in the purple o’er the hill, 
Intoned, unchanged the magic strain 
Plays on in cheering promise still. 


Immortal sod-song of the earth, 
Lyric of green unfettered way; 

An argent chorus of the night 
Untarnished by the blaze of day. 

Pipe of the ages long since past, 
Of eons that are yet to be; 


A hymn of earth’s heart, vital, pure; 
Breathes in the cricket’s song for me. 
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ON A MARGIN. 
By Jutius CHAMBERS. 

A feverish story of “the ticker” and 
the life that hangs on it is On a Mar- 
gin. Perhaps for those who do not 
weary with so much dialog in the 
terms of high finance and hot specula- 
tion, with its risings and fallings, the 
novel will hold to the end. It may 
strike a popular interest of a limited 
sort by its fulmination against what 
it calls the “do-nothing presidents” 
who followed Lincolh—the idea being 
that they might have prevented later 
financial miseries by preventing the 
great monopolies under which we 
groan. The book has a shade of his- 
tory as background. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


PAID IN FULL. 
By Eucene WALTER. 

This wonderfully strong play has 
been successfully novelized, and 
makes an interesting though rather 
unwholesome story of American life 
among mediocrity. 

A clerk in a steamship company’s 
office, receiving scant remuneration 
for his services, succumbs to the 
temptation to steal. His horrible ex- 
istence while hidden from his wife 
cannot be cloaked amid his fellow- 
workers. Nemesis is a cruel compan- 
ion, and his sorrowful life is bitterly 


spent. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


SOWING SEEDS IN DANNY. 
By New L. McCrune. 
After reading a work on Mother- 
hood, a woman of high ideas fancies 
she can assist in the cultivation of a 
four-year-old son of uncouth par- 
entage. Her methods are quite un- 
usual and the outcome makes her al- 
mt grotesque. 
he book is clever and interesting. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE PROFLIGATE. 
By ArrHur Hornsiow. 

A strong story of a care-free gamb- 
ler is dramatically written by the 
author of The Lion and the Mouse 
and The End of the Game. 


A young man in the vice-like grip 
of habitual wrong-doing sinks lower 
and lower until the terrible charge of 
murder is added to his category of 
crimes. A more desperate roue it 
would be difficult to find, but the crea- 
tor of this hero vividly describes his 
vicious passion for all kinds of evil 
doing. - 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


‘A COUNTERFEIT CITIZEN. 


By Sam Scupper. 

As if to betoken with significant 
symbolism the rampant “know-noth- 
ingism” of the contents of the vol- 
ume, the Statue of Liberty looms up 
a blood- red, portentous and forbid- 
ding figure from the cover of A 
Counterfeit Citizen. Under its 
changed aspect the usually benign and 
welcoming Bartholdi figure becomes 
harsh and negatory. Mr. Scudder, 
whom the publishers’ note describes 
as a former confidential federal 
agent, has written not a _ novel 
but a propogandistic treatise, his 
thesis being an attack on the 
naturalization laws and his dem- 
onstration secured by a tale of unde- 
sirable emigrants. His theories are 
probably proved to the satisfaction of 
the so-called nationalists and the 
members of pseudo-patriotic socie- 
ties, but are hardly convincing to the 
average, open-minded citizen who 
realizes the vast development of the 
country through successive waves of 
immigration. The machinery of the 
tale is conventional, but the style is 
tolerable. Printing and binding are 
ill that could be desired. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


A BOTTLE IN THE SMOKE. 
By Loutsa Cooke Don-Car os. 
A strange tale of the Abbey of St. 

Edmunds wherein lay the Roman 

power in England. The entire book 

savors of the long ago, and, one fan- 
cies, church rule in the early ages. 
Though a monk, Brother Jocelin 
could not overcome his love and ad- 
miration for Lady Rohese, which 
proved his undoing, and resulted in 
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From The Four Philan- 
threpists 


A book of short stories 


y 
Jesse L. Williams 


bitter, cruel punishment. In his 
strange way the Abbot too loved his 
orphan charge, but unfortunate Joce- 
lin’s vows grew into heavy fetters 
through her. 

Inasmuch as the worldling’s ideas 
are so far removed from the teach- 
ings of these cloistered people the 
story is unusual. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


THE COBBLER. 
By Erma A. Travis. 

A rather uneven story, this, of a 
clever, temperamental Bohemian who 
drifts through life and, like most 
derelicts, becomes rather a menace to 
those who sail the seas with a pur- 
pose. Peter Caverly is not a ne’er- 
do-well, but he does rather ill, if the 
truth be told. Yet he is likeable and 
gifted, but somewhat conscienceless, 
as most of his kind are wont to be. 
He drifts into port at last, battered 
but bettered, and the story of his 
voyaging is interesting, though not 
particularly satisfying or edifying. ~ 

The Outing Publishing Company. 


THE TENANTS. 
By Mary S. Warts. 

The authoress of this story has 
achieved a notable success. She has 
written a capital and compelling tale 
without a love-element to pique one’s 
interest and curiosity. The materials 
of this “romance of the eighties” are 
not new: an old ancestral house fall- 
ing to pieces; a proud but impecu- 
nious family rent by mutual antag- 
onisms; rich but unknown tenants. 
They are, however, handled with 
great skill and freshness. The char- 
acter sketching is exceedingly clever 
and altogether holds one’s absorbed 
attention to the end. 

The McClure Company. 


SPINSTER FARM. 
By Heten M. WIwns Low. 

Two Bostonian women, retiring 
from industrious city life, settle in a 
half-buried rural district. From sym- 
pathetic friends they cheerfully with- 
draw and “folding their tents like 
the Arabs as silently steal away.” 

The beauties of the country life and 
its manifold pleasures and strange ex- 
periences are interwoven with a light 
love story. Not lacking in humor, 
either, are the incidents in their daily 
life concerning the purchase of a 
horse and the sale of their hand- 
raised chickens. 

After perusing this cheerful vol- 
ume, the hatred of being old-maidish 
is overcome with jealousy for the 
happy disposition of “Spinster” Janet. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


The Book News Monthly 





ROUND THE CORNER IN 
GAY STREET. 
By Grace S. RicHMOND, 

Barely over the juvenile border is 
this little family story. The Gay 
Street neighbors have always been 
scorned by the wealthy set of Worth- 
ington Street, but the necessity for 
overcoming this idea of caste is 
plainly portrayed. Some children have 
the ancestor question instilled into 
them from birth, but these youngsters 
are forced to admit that their less 
wealthy friends are equally well-born 
and treat them accordingly. 

A wholesome pastime for the young 
folks. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


CLIMBING UP TO NATURE. 
By Fiorence J. Lewis. 
Stirred by a simple sermon to na- 
ture-lovers the heroine of the story 
leaves her luxurious home to settle 
among humble country-folks living 
in a gossiping community. “McCor- 
mick Circle” is the rendezvous for 
spinster-like married women only to 
be found in the isolated country-side. 
Reeves arouses new interest in their 
lives, and as the author sees the hu- 
morous side of this life, parts of the 

story are decidedly funny. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 
By H. De Vere STACPOOLE. 

A strange tale of the sea and the 
wrecking of the “Northumberland” 
on a terrible trip rounding the Horn 
from New Orleans to San Francisco. 

The passengers consisted of an in- 
valid father, his eight-year-old son 
and a niece, who, during a fire on 
ship-board, are separated—the chil- 
dren afloat in a din hy and the father 
in a long-boat. he awful experi- 
ences of both boatsful are wonder- 
fully vivid, and it is with relief that 
the young ‘folks are put safely ashore 
on a desert island. They live close to 
nature, learning her habits, and all 
social laws (unknown to them) are 
ay unobserved. 

. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE GIRL AND THE GAME 
AND OTHER COLLEGE 
STORIES. 

By Jesse LyncnH WILLIAMS. 

In an engrossing manner these 
yarns are retailed to excite all the 
reader’s interest in the true college 
spirit. The author’s love for his Alma 
Mater and happy recollections of his 
college life are strongly expressed, and 
the enthusiasm is contagious. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE VOICE OF THE CITY. 
By O. Henry. 
The “city” is, of course, New York, 
the home of “the four million” with 
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which O. Henry has made us so 
pleasantly acquainted. These “fur- 
ther stories”—there are twenty-five of 
them—are in the author’s old, whim- 
sical vein, and show his versatility in 
the use of material which, old and 
obvious, exhibits new aspects under 
his skilful handling. Kindliness col- 
ors O. Henry’s cynicism, and the 
“touch of nature” is always evident. 
The dialog is as bright and char- 
acteristically piquant as of yore. 


The McClure Company. 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 
By Rosert Barr. 


: The hero of Mr. Barr’s latest yarn 
is a blasé young English nobleman 
with millions, whose fancy is taken 
by a chance to do something out of 
his ordinary routine. He does it, 
with exasperating ennui, so far as his 
associates are concerned, but with 
most celeritous prescience, to coin a 
phrase, so far as his opponents are 
concerned. In the doing of it he 
awakens much hearty interest and 
amusement, so far as the reader is 


concerned. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE HALF-SMART SET. 


This is a novel of English life by 
an anonymous writer. It is very true 
to its title—the society it describes is 
only “half-smart,” lacking the dash 
of the truly “smart,” which sometimes 
is, or ought to be, unprintable. But 
perhaps the middle-class life it depicts 
is truer to the facts than a more dar- 
ing portrayal would be. The heroine 
improves on acquaintance, and the 
story is mostly of her emancipation 
from the rapid vulgarity of her birth 
and surroundings into the natural life 
of a very ordinary hero’s wife. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


DELILAH OF THE SNOWS. 
By Harortp Brnptoss. 


The reader of this story of English 
and Canadian life will probably pe- 
ruse it more for its narrative value 
than for its plot or style. It is neither 
brilliant nor stupid. Just average. The 
scene is mostly laid in the Western 
Canadian Gold Fields, and the inci- 
dents are those which would naturally 
occur where the precious but elusive 
metal is sought after. There are 
other stakes played for, of course, by 
the fortune-seekers, and the average 
reader will find in the story the usual 
course of true love which does not 
run any more smoothly in the out- 
skirts of civilization than it does in 
more conventional localities. There is 
adventure and experiment, but it is 


of the somewhat repressed and quiet 
sort, common to the British species. 


The F. A. Stokes Company. 


THE WOMAN PAYS. 
By Freperic P, Lapp. 

One of the realistic stories founded 
on commonplace events in daily life 
among these New York characters. 
A promisingly brilliant pastor wins 
the affection of one of his parishion- 
ers who heretofore has been devoted 
to her less promising, plodding -hus- 
band. ‘The pastoral :calls are made at 
frequent intervals, growing more-pro- 
longed each time, and always durin. 
the husband’s absence. he wife 
realizes the truth—“The Woman Sins 
and Pays; the Man——.” ; 

Altogether it is an intense story o! 
a dastardly serpent in robes of 
righteousness. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


THE GREAT AMULET. 
By Mauvup Diver. 

In its curious Indian setting this 
life problem, occurring in all stations, 
is wonderfully worked out. A genius 
in the art world is united with a 
soldier equally wrapped up in his call- 
ing. Almost following the marriage 
ceremony a cruel misunderstanding 
separates them, and their efforts to 
forget each other by close application 
to individual interests is enlarged 
upon. 

Lenox in his Asiatic post with per- 
ilous duties and the disastrous drug 
habit cannot banish sorrow nor can 
Quita, at her canvas. 

The descriptions of foreign life are 
well done, likewise the life problem 
is successfully unraveled. 

John Lane Company. 


THE FOUR 
PHILANTHROPISTS. 
By Epcar Jepson. 

A most unusual company is formed 
by daring sharks under the name of 
the “General Philanthropic Removal 
Company,” whose sole purpose is the 
removal of objectionable people in 
the interest of humanity—looking 
upon such action from a benevolent 
viewpoint. 

Only the exceptionally wealthy fall 
into their net, as lucrative hauls are 
their sole interest, and with the chil- 
dren’s hospital in view as beneficiary, 
they become even more daring. 

The ludicrous idea of highway rob- 
bery for charity is highly entertain- 
ing, also the methods of removing 
the aforesaid encumberances. 
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MY LIFE AND MY LECTURES. 
_ By Lamar Fontaine. 

This man had remarkable experi- 
ences, and was a participant in the 
Civil War. He now writes his biog- 
raphy, incorporating lectures he has 
given. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By James Henry Breasrep, 

The latest addition to the very val- 
uable “Historical Series for Bible 
Students,” edited by Kent and San- 
ders, is from the critical pen of Dr. 
James Henry Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The whole series 
cannot be too highly commended to 
the thinking Bible student, or teacher, 
who is not himself a critical scholar. 
These volumes present concisely and 
attractively and, in a measure, un- 
technically, the results of the latest 
fair-minded, reverent, _ first-hand 
scholarship, in the fields which they 
are intended to cover. 

The present volume is A History 
of the Ancient Egyptians. It claims 
to be based directly upon the original 
monuments and is an abridgement of 
the author’s larger and more technical 
work but with the incorporation of 
some matters of still later discovery. 

For years there has been a scholar- 
ly conflict between the Egyptologists 
and the Assyriologists as to the rela- 
tive age of the Euphrates and the 
Nile as bases of civilization. Dis- 
coveries by the Pennsylvania expe- 





dition seemed to throw for a while 
the advantage to the credit of the 
Euohrates valley, but now Dr. Breast- 
ed has strong reasons for giving the 
Nile valley the priority. he inter- 
course between these two great cen- 
ters is repeatedly pictured, and the 
Bible reader can hardly help but feel 
how greatly this double environment 
must have affected the Hebrews. He 
must remember, however, that this 
book is made up from the monuments, 
and many of the sidelights on Bible 
history must be picked out by himself 
and applied by his own imagination. 

For instance, he will see the import 
of “numbering” the people; he will 
see that out of Egypt came the con- 
ception of the ethical life as a con- 
ditioning of the future existence; 
what sort of position Joseph held 
and what influence he exerted as viz- 
ier; how tremendous a power the 
Hittites were; why the Israelites took 
their exodus at a point at the north 
end of the Red Sea, and so forth. 

While his book is meant for the 
student and thoughtful reader it can- 
not be listed as popular reading. It 
covers an immense field in moderate 
compass by condensation and _ selec- 
tion. The lay reader will look with 
astonishment on the power of exact 
scholarship to reconstruct the long 
past. Newly drawn maps and plans 
add greatly to its readability, and the 
chronological summary, bibliography, 
and indices, make the manual com- 
plete for the student’s use. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 





MORE: A STUDY OF 
FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
NOW PREVALENT. 
By Gerorce Orrs Draper. 

Under an uninviting title this book 
contains many shrewd observations of 
industrial and social conditions. The 
author has had wide experience in 
business and writes from the view of 
a practical man who, nevertheless, ap- 
plies a cultured mind to the problems 
under review. Some of the opinions 
expressed in this book will meet with 
dissent, especially from readers who 
believe in panaceas like socialism, the 
single tax and government owner- 
ship. There is sound criticism here, 
exposing shams and vicious principles 
in our social fabric, and the reader 
who peruses the volume will find 
chapters which stimulate thought. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
BANKING. 
By Cuarres A. Conant. | 

Mr. Conant’s first volume, The 
Principles of Money and Banking, is 
so well known that the second part 
of this valuable work on finance will 
doubtless be welcomed by the public. 
The author is an acknowledged ex- 
pert in his chosen field and his state- 
ments can be accepted as authorita- 
tive. At the present time when finan- 
cial problems are so largely engaging 
the best thought of our citizens, this 
treatise will command more than 
passing interest. The author has di- 
vided his volume into three books 
dealing with these respective sub- 
jects: the principles of a banking cur- 
rency; the evolution of commercial 
banking; the co-operation of the fac- 
tors of exchange. The various chap- 
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ters in which the minor divisions are 
treated go very thoroughly into the 
history and the science of banking 
and currency. While the financial ex- 
perience of Europe is related, much 
of the volume concerns the United 
States, and hence is particularly in- 
teresting to American readers. Mr. 
Conant maintains a conservative atti- 
tude throughout, but argues strongly 
for progressiveness in our currency 
system and the application of sound 
principles based upon the careful 
study of the whole subject to the con- 
duct and organization of our financial 
institutions. 

Harper and Brothers. 


A LITTLE LAND AND A 
LIVING. 
By Botton Hatt 

This is introduced by an article 
from the pen of William Borsodi. It 
takes up the possibilities of a live- 
lihood to be made out of the posses- 
sion of a small piece of land. The 
effort is made to show how greater 
sanity attends the removal to the 
country of persons not adapted to 
city life, and Mr. Hall is making a 
practical demonstration of his theory 
of farming on a small scale. It is a 
very interesting volume, and may help 
a good many. 
The Arcadia Press. 


NATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 
By Freperic Harrison. 

The essays collected in this volume 
exhibit another side of Mr. Harrison’s 
studies—the problems of national im- 
port and the social questions of the 
last generation. Some of the essays 
were first published many years ago, 
but all deal with problems which still 
confront modern nations. The gist of 
Mr. Harrison’s papers is contained in 
a line: “an appeal to international 
morality and a plea for social regen- 
eration.” He represents no party or 
faction, and though the principles of 
the Positive Philosophy appear in the 
book, there is so much of individual- 
ity in the author’s views, that, rather 
than a mere echo of Covate, these 
essays reveal a fresh outlook upon 
political and social problems. The key 
to Mr. Harrison’s philosophy as out- 
lined in the present volume is found 
in two sentences of his introduction: 
“Tt is the mature and systematic belief 
of one who has taken the keenest in- 
terest in the political and social prob- 
lems of the last fifty years, from no 
party or sectarian point of view, but 
with profound conviction in a general 
philosophy of society under the inspir- 
ation of a human religion. The key 
of all national and social problems 
lies in a human, moral and scientific 


creed.” The reader will find these 
essays profoundly thoughtful and sug- 
gestive, 

The Macmillan Company. 


WAGE-EARNERS’ BUDGETS. 
By Lourse Borarp Mors. 

This is the first volume in the 
“Greenwich House Series of Social 
Studies,” and is a careful investiga- 
tion of standards and cost of living in 
New York City. Mrs. More has done 
her work with painstaking thorough- 
ness, and the volume of facts anh i 
ures gleaned by her industry form re- 
markable and interesting reading. The 
investigation was confined to twuv 
hundred families, not chosen at ran- 
dom, but because their conditions 
favored practical work in sociology 
and by reason of their willingness to 
co-operate with the investigator. 
Every aspect of domestic life ha< 
yielded results which will be foun: 
of material importance to students of 
social life in America. Housing con- 
ditions, food, dress, habits, family re- 
lations, wages, thrift, extravagance. 
intemperance, inefficiency—these are 
but a few of the topics treated by 
Mrs. More. As Professor Franklin 
H. Giddings, who writes an introduc- 
tion to the volume, says: “Of the fig- 
ures set down in Mrs. More’s tables 
it can be said that every one stands 
for something not only certainly 
known, but also critically scrutinized 
and weighed before being added to 
the general sum of information.” The 
book should be cordially welcomed by 
everyone interested in this field of 


inquiry. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP. 
By Apo.tpH ROEDER. 

It is necessary to read far into Mr. 
Roeder’s book before one can appreci- 
ate its comprehensive motif. It be- 
gins with the theoretical beginning of 
human existence, shows the steps or 
stages of social development until so- 
ciety becomes an organism, an organ- 
ization, a machine. Next it demon- 
strates how this organism is an en- 
tity with an all-supervising force or 
right of its own, superior to the indi- 
vidual. And then, thirdly, it treats 
the duty of citizenship as a practice 
beyond merely voting and being fairly 
law-abiding. This duty is a religious 
one. It shows itself in all sorts of 
obligations and channels for their 
discharge, and in divinely inculcated 
ideals. These things have been writ- 
ten many times before, yet Mr. Roe- 
der’s book has a decided individuality 
of its own. Comparatively little is 
said in it about religion, yet it is, at 
bottom, distinctly a religious book in 
the larger sense than that of going 
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‘9 church. For the average citizen it 
is full of information about the 
jurms, functions, and mechanism of 
sovernment—how they have developed 
and what their values are. The ar- 
gument is lively, with apt illustration, 


and the moral insistence is continu- 
ous and high. Not everybody will 
accept every point, but in the genera: 
it will be found sound, instructive 
and readable. 

The Blanchard Press. 








EDUCATIONAL 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By M, F. Maury anp F. W. 
Srmonps. 

. A new text-book by authoritative 
writers. The subject is treated ac- 
curately and comprehensively. The 
original work was issued some years 
ago, and is now thoroughly revised 

and brought up to date. 
American Book Company. 


TWELFE NIGHT; OR, WHAT 
YOU WILL. 
Edited by W. G. Boswett-Srone. 
A volume in the “Shakespeare Li- 
brary,” edited by Israel Gollancz, who 
edited the “Temple Shakespeare.” 
There will be the “Old Spelling 
Shakespeare”’—to which this book be- 
longs—“The Shakespeare Classics,” 
“The Lamb Shakespeare for the 
= and “Shakespeare’s Eng- 


land. 

The “Old Spelling” series follows 
the earlier forms as nearly as possi- 
ble, with numerous footnotes to serve 


as helps. 
Duffield & Co. 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Freperic Jesup Stimson. 

This valuable work upon the law 
of our Federal and State Constitu- 
tions should be in the hands of every 
student who aims to attain a clear 
knowledge of the fundamental legal 
— revailing in the United 
tates. he volume is admirably 
adapted for use as a text-book and, 


—— 


indeed, the author states that it has 
been prepared primarily for use in 
his classes at Harvard University. 
There are three main divisions; the 
first, consisting of eleven chapters, de- 
scribes the origin and growth of the 
American constitutions. Book II 
treats of the constitutional principles 
as expressed in the English statutes 
of the realm and American constitu 
tion; while Book III is a digest of 
the State constitutions, annotated, and 
compared with the Federal constitu- 
tion. The two last books are the 
ones upon which the author lays most 
stress; for in their limits is set forth 
a comparative view of the constitu- 
tional law of the States and the nation 
with reference to the English consti- 
tutional law, such as has not been 
hitherto attempted. That this impor- 
tant work in comparative constitu- 
tional law has been long needed is 
known to every legal student. A peru- 
sal of Mr. Stimson’s book will reveal 
the fact that the statements have been 
carefully made, and the historical 
portion may be commended for the 
clear and orderly description of con- 
stitutional development. 


The Boston Book Company. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
POMPEII. 
By Butwer Lyvrron. 

A text-book in the “Pocket Class- 
ics” series, neatly printed and with 
an introduction and notes by J. H. 
Castleman. 

The Macmillan Company. 





ESSAYS 





THE NEW AMERICAN TYPE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Henry D. SEpcwick. 

Some rather general and safe re- 
marks on our colleges and our na- 
tional character, after this manner, 
“Honor is taught by the companion- 
ship, the standards, the ideals, the 
talk, the actions of honorable men,” 
with some literary discourses better 
worth while. Mrs. Wharton is the 
subject of one of these latter; Mr. 
Sedgwick thinks that our novelist 
would write more accurately of gar- 
dening if she knew its working side— 
it is all well enough to speak of grav- 


and knowledge 





elled paths, afternoon shadows, par- 
allels of sweet peas, etc., but with “the 
trowel and a broken back, the pruning 
hook and dazzled eyes the 
heat and sweat of noon, dirty hands— 
with these indispensables to the love 
of gardens Mrs. 
Wharton betrays no acquaintance.” 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


IDEAS OF A PLAIN 
COUNTRY-WOMAN. 
By the “Country ConTRIBUTOR.” 
First the “plain country-woman” 
wrote for the “Indianapolis News” ; 
then the “Ladies’ Home Journal” dis- 





The New Books of the Month 


covered her, and now her wholesome, 
individual, humorous talks have made 
such a success that here comes, in the 
same vein, her first book. Its great 
charm lies in the fact that she has 
lived close to all the real things, and 
knows what is worth while and what 
is not, and she isn’t afraid to tell us 
whatever she has learned. Also she 
has that overflowing love of mere liv- 
ing which is really a large element of 
personal magnetism. 

That anything so sane should be so 
eagerly welcomed by millions of read- 
ers is certainly reassuring. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE DIARY OF A 
LOOKER-ON. 
By C. Lewis Hino. 

In one form or another these brief 
articles—one, two, three pages long— 
have appeared in the “Daily Chron- 
icle,” the “Nation,” the “Academy,” 
“St. James’ Gazette,” the “Pall Mall 
Magazine” and other English period- 
icals. 

“The only unity in a Diary is the 
personality of the writer,” says the 
Looker-On in a dedication ending on 
a note that touches one delightfully, 
and the reader at once decides that in 
this case it is a personality to become 
intimately acquainted with. Mr. 
Hind loves art sincerely and with 
knowledge; he loves poetry also, and 
is endlessly discovering it about him; 
and he is not lacking in that delicate 
little balance-wheel of character, the 
humorous sense. It is a penetrating 


eye indeed that serves him as he wan- 
ders through picture galleries; along 
Cheapside; in France and Greece and 
Italy. Every impression it receives, 
serious or light, is conveyed to us 
with peculiar clearness—witness the 
“Greek Boy who Laughed at the 
Rain” ; “Those who Watch,” “Jonathan 
and the Tree” and dozens of others. 
Among the biographical fragments 
particular interest attaches to the 
sketch of Kate Greenaway, hardly 
more than a mere paragraph, yet full 
of life; and the longer, more careful 
estimate of Lord Leighton. It is all 
exceedingly interesting; perhaps the 
writer’s spiritual quality, indirectly re- 
assuring us as to the precious intang- 
ible things of life, is, even more than 
his subjects and his really fine literary 
gift, what makes it so. 


John Lane Company. 


INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES. 
By Geratp STANLEY LEE. 

In his own inimitable way Mr. 
Lee forecasts the coming of the mil- 
lionaire who will know how to use 
his money to good purpose. There is 
a good deal of insight in the book, 
and a keen analysis of things as they 
are with some hints as to how they 
should be. Mr. Lee champions the 
non-millionaire, but he holds no 
grudge against the possessors of 
large fortunes. Only—he wants the 
fortunes used in the causes of uplift- 
ing art and character, and he hopes 
that some day they will be so used. 


Mount Tom Press. 





RELIGION 





THE INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. Fiewpinc Hatt. 

A well-known exponent of Budd- 
histic doctrine, H. Fielding Hall, is 
before us again in a volume which he 
confesses to be the result of new light. 
His purpose is to explain that con- 
ception of the world which “finds its 
latest, not its last, expression in Budd- 
hism.” He wants to show what Budd- 
hism really is, and to this end he 
draws his illustrations from the Bur- 
mese, as they “alone of modern peo- 
ple retain the spirit of Buddhism as 
it was understood.” The book is writ- 
ten in the form of a mystical and 
highly sentimentalized narrative of 
the process of discovery, or revela- 
tion, of the universal, or foundation, 
truth, to an individual. To any one 
fond of the occult and the absolute 
and the ultimate even though not in 
sympathy with the Hinduistic craze. 
the book is not without interest and 
suggestiveness. 





We Occidentals have certain ideas 
of life, death, time, eternity, and so 
on; sO we use these concepts to ex- 
plain or interpret the terms of the 
Buddhist. Naturally, the Oriental be- 
lief, in our terms, seems to us ab- 
surd. But, as Mr. Hall says, “the 
absurdity is not in what the East be- 
lieves but in the way the West under- 
stands it.” We thus fail to get the 
real bottom idea of a local god, of 
transmigration, of Nirvana, and so on. 
Undoubtedly there is a truth in this, 
and a truth which Western Christians 
or Jews may take to themselves with 
regard to their own sacred Book. 
The basis of much Bible simile or 
metaphor is too far out of our ex- 
perience to mean to us all that was 
originally intended. 

According to the author, Buddhism 
is not a closed canon but an ever 
progressing revelation. Not a few 
Christians claim the same thing about 
Christianity. But we must, in our 


C. Lewis Hind in 
characteristic vein 


From Is the Woods 
See “ Nature Books ”’ 


An authoritative 
discussion of 
Buddhism 





From The House in the 
Water 


Charles Lee Bryson 
A new and delightful 
writer 


The Book News Monthly 


author’s view, go to Buddhism for the 
latest disclosure of the universal. He 
holds that the teachings of the Christ 
differed from those of the Buddha 
only, or mainly, in the similes, the 
color, the local circumstances. These, 
he says, the West did not understand 
any more than it understands the 
Buddha. To the average reader a 
book like this is either cloying and 
nauseating or it fascinates and hypno- 
tizes. Put it alongside of the Hebrew 
prophets, the best of the Psalms, the 
life and words of Jesus, and the 
straight exhortation of St. Paul, and 
it seems like a rainbow in an encirc- 
ling mist quite full of enchantment 
but without the stuff that men need 
for the strength of living. Set it 
against such a book as Chamberlain’s 
he Kingdom in India, and it appears 
like a mere will-o’-the-wisp—curious 
to follow but leading to nowhere by 
nobody. This Buddhism offers no 
divine personality as a power above 
us to help us. For the real student 
of comparative religion, however, it 
is a valuable contribution and a book 

to reckon with. 
The Macmillan Company. 


THE KINGDOM IN INDIA. 
By Jacop CHAMBERLAIN. 
Only a few months ago Dr. Jacob 





Chamberlain, one of the veteran mis- 
sionaries of the world, was laid to 
rest in southern India, where he had 
labored for almost half a century. His 
book was just passing through the 
press—a book containing the sifted 
testimony of a long life to the power 
of the Bible to supplant the Vedas 
and of Christianity to extinguish 
Hinduism. The book is full of apt 
story and ringing appeal from a sim- 
ple-minded man who was great as a 
physician, great as an author in various 
languages, great as preacher, teacher, 
organizer, unifier. Dr. Chamberlain 
had worked wonders in pleading the 
cause of the missionary at home and 
the cause of Christ abroad. Especial- 
ly in Telugu had he influenced hosts 
by his hymns, his tracts, his diction- 
ary, and his work as Bible transla- 
tor. His book, while it may be said 
to range about a central theme, has 
the large vision of a man whose con- 
quest in all aspects of his activity is 
beyond estimate. A winsome speaker, 
a clear ard enjoyable writer, this com- 
pilation of his best thought and ob- 
servation on a few great themes will 
furnish many a student of missions 
with convincing evidences of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the religion of the 


Christ. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


NA TURE BOOKS 





THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 
By CuHartes G. D. Roserts. 

A new nature book by a writer 
whose work is always welcome, There 
are many pictures by Charles Living- 
ston Bull and Frank V. Smith. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


IN THE WOODS AND ON 
THE SHORE. 
By RicHarp D. Wake. 

Sketches of “happenings in the 
woods and on the shore,” giving the 
author’s personal experience with ad- 
ditional comment. The chapters take 
up Newfoundland stags, the black 
moose, wild fowl decoying, battery 
shooting and other like subjects. The 
book is excellently and generously il- 


lustrated. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


THE SPORT OF BIRD STUDY. 
By Hersert K. Jos. 

A bird book in the form of a run- 
ning narrative, giving an element of 
entertainment that is most appreci- 
able. A great variety of birds are 
studied—the camera is used instead 
of the gun, and the pleasure is pro- 
portionate. There are more than a 
hundred and thirty half-tone illustra- 





tions to illuminate the text. As Mr. 
Job is a recognized authority this 
book will be equally welcome to the 
student and the general reader. 

The Outing Publishing Company. 


TAN AND TECKLE. 
By CuHarires Lee Bryson. 

A collection of “family secrets” 
written to awaken in young hearts a 
fellowship with little out-of-door peo- 
ple of woodland, meadow and stream. 

Heretofore the haunters of the si- 
lences and tenants of the trees have 
been of interest, but the smaller crea- 
tures attract attention in this volume. 
The tiny field-mice, bees and wasps, 
toads and beetles are each given a 
share of notice of their domestic life, 
and the author surely awakens new 
interest in these tiny creatures of the 


open. 
F, H. Revell Company. 


THE GARDEN BOOK FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Atice LouNSBERRY. 
A handbook for the youthful gar- 
dener in the form of a pictorial nar- 


rative. It is full of practical sugges- 
tions and helpful illustrations. 
Frederick A, Stokes Company. 
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JUVENILES 


KING OF THE AIR, OR TO 
MOROCCO IN AN AIRSHIP. 
By Herpert STRANG. 

The young hero, having a strong 
turn for mechanical invention, con- 
trives a machine that represents a 
great advance on what has previous- 
ly been accomplished in the direction 
of aerial navigation. He has nearly 
perfected his invention when a Brit- 
ish diplomatist is captured by tribes- 
men in Morocco, and his assistance 
is invoked in order to rescue the 
captive without negotiations that may 
involve international difficulties. The 
story tells of the exciting adventures 
that befall him and his companions 
in their perilous mission, and, thanks 
to the author’s knowledge of Eastern 
races, throws light on the problems 
that call for solution in Morocco. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
3 . ce DOLLS’ PLAY 


By JosEPHINE ScriBNER GATES. 
This belongs to the “Live Doll” 
series, which has long been popular 
among small girls. In this case there 
is a rivalry between the little girls 
who prefer dolls and those who best 
like the Teddy bears. The Teddy 
bears come to life, and naturally 
there are gay times. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


FRONTIER BOYS. 
By Wyn RooseEVELt. 

A book for boys, taking up boy 
life in the frontiers when the West 
was as yet an unsettled wilderness. 
Something in the style of Horatio 
Alger. ; 

Chatterton-Peck Company. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 
y HeErpert STRANG. 

This is a story of an English lad 
who was shipwrecked on an island 
somewhere in the Caribbean Sea. 
After some weeks of Robinson-Cru- 
soe-like adventures in solitude he 
finds that the island is visited by 
slave-driving Spanish grandees, who 
have among their prisoners some 
English yeomen. The English lad 
helps them to gain their freedom and 
together they master the Spanish 
ship, capture another one, and saii to 
another island where more English 
prisoners are released. They join 
Drake, who is at this time making 
one of his most famous excursions 
against the Spanish, and the young 
lad is commended by the famous 
superior officer. 

he book is possibly a trifle slower 

in action than some of the other 

Strang products, but is wholesome, 

manly, and of generous and hearty 
interest. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 








MISCELLA NEOUS 





9 yt THE AWAKENING 


EAST 
" By W. P. Cresson. 

As a particular service to that fa- 
mous personage, “the general read- 
er,” Mr. W. P. Cresson has written 
a narrative of his novel tour from 
the southern provinces of Russia to 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. Teheran, Bag- 
dad, and Kerbela are the principat 
cities in the tour, while there is much 
description by the way. There is an 
interesting chapter on the ancient 
sport of hawking, in which the author 
spent an adventurous day. Chapters 
on the government of Persia show 
how that inaccessible country has 
been caught up in the wave of pop- 
ular reform in the wake of Japan and 
China. While the book is pleasantly 
informing it does not probe deeply 
into causes or reasons but is content 
with the surface aspect of things. In 
this sense it is “popular” although it 
is written with a more even-toned, 
unperturbed pen, than the stay-at- 
home expects from the land of blood- 


feud and brigandage. Among the 
multiplying books of travel Mr. Cres- 
son’s work presents a strong claim 
upon the seeker after the unusual in 
the literature of its class. It is finely 
printed and well illustrated. A good 
map and an alphabetical index would 
increase its value. Not many readers 
carry the geography of the “middle 
East” in their heads. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE. 
By ExvisasetH LutHer Cary, 

Visionary, intense, and possessed 
of a strange imaginative force, it is 
no wonder that somebody called 
Blake “that sublime madman.” Neither 
is it surprising that his interest is as 
great as ever for the few—who must 
also be fit—though he means scarcely 
more to the many now than when he 
died in 1827, barely known except to 
a small circle of distinguished friends. 

The present volume is dignified in 
both make-up and contents. Much 
of its value, apart from its discussion 


Books for the Boys 
and Girls 


From The Sport of Bird 
Study 
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From Tan and Teckle 


A most unusual book 
of travel 


ince my soul and I are friends, 
I go laughing on my road; 
Whether up or down it wends, 
I have never felt my load. 


For the winds keep tryst with ine, 
And the stars share in my joy; 
Meadow, hill or sky or sea, 
I create and I destroy. 


Hope or fear or bliss or woe 

lits a shadow on the sod; 
Life and Death perpetual flow, 
Underneath them I am God. 


The Book News Monthly 


of several unusual phases of Blake’s 


‘art, is due to the manuscript sketch- 


book to which the author has had free 
access; some of the fifty-one fine 
plates never having been published 


before. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE: A 
TREATISE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

By Victor Huco Duras. 

Mr. Duras has made a careful study 
of his subject, and his book is a 
strong statement in favor of univer- 
sal peace and international govern- 
ment. The book is divided into sec- 
tions treating of the principles of na- 
tions; the State; universal empire; 
government, and a summary which 
includes chapters on the conflict of 
Orient and Occident, and a conclu- 
sion setting forth in brief what has 
been demonstrated by the book. Mr. 
Duras believes that peace can be 
made to prevail among nations 
through the adoption of the plan of 
an international executive; an inter- 
national parliament, and an interna- 
tional court. The book may be com- 
mended to thoughtful persons who 
are interested in this subject, and the 
general reader will find these pages 
alive with facts presented in a clear 
and entertaining style. The binding 
and the typographical features are in 
good taste. 

Broadway Publishing Company 


TUSCAN FEASTS AND 
TUSCAN FRIENDS. 
By Dorotny Nevite LEEs. 

A book full of every-day experi- 
ences among the Italians whom the 
writer understands and loves. Per- 
haps it is an account of some charm- 
ing small children, of a Tuscan fair 


or festa, or a Florentine funeral ; per- 
haps just a happy morning on the 
hills is preserved in pleasant words, 
or a whole chapter is given up to 
Tuscan trees, but always it is the de- 
lightful sort of reading that will 
make a peaceful hour still more 


peaceful, 
Dodd, Mead & Co 


ROOSEVELT AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 
By Joun W. BENNETT. 

This is a rancorous attack upon the 
present Chief Executive and his pol- 
icies. The author rehashes the full 
list of grievances which Mr, Roose- 
velt’s opponents have dilated upon in 
the newspaper press for some years. 
A good deal of the criticism in this 
volume is puerile; some of it is in 
exceeding bad taste. As a contribu- 
tion to the discussion of public ques- 
tions the book does not rank above 
the dignity of a campaign document. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN 
FRANCE. 
By CuHaries HitcHcock SHERRILL. 
“Where does one find good stained 
glass in France, and how can it be 
most conveniently seen?” This is the 
question which Mr. Sherrill—a law- 
yer on a holiday—answers for us in 
what is really a simple touring hand- 
book, written in an agreeable, collo- 
quial fashion. Stained glass divides 
itself naturally into three periods— 
the thirteenth century and earlier; 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and the sixteenth. And for each peri- 
od Mr. Sherrill plans various tours, 
on some of which one may see half 
a dozen or more _ cathedrals or 
churches. The book is illustrated by 
half-tone pictures from photographs. 
John Lane Company. 


The Immortal 
By Ellen Glasgow 


Smaller than the smallest part, 
Larger than the moving Whole; 
One in the divided heart 
And the Universal Soul. 


Neither curse nor creed I know, 

Doubts that darken, faiths that shine 
Time and space are empty show, 

All that ever was is mine. 


Silent, deathless, centred fast, 
Ancient, uncreated, free, 

I came not to birth at last, 
Universes are of me. 


From ‘“‘ Harper's Magazine.’’ 
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N editor in London said a 
few weeks ago: “The rea- 
son why THE Book News 

MonTHLy is taking so well now- 
adays is because one can be sure 
always of its element of fresh- 
ness. One picks up each succes- 
sive number with the thought: 
what will it be this time? It is 
this anticipation of a pleasant 
surprise to come that gives the 
ever-renewing interest.” 

This is the kind of praise 
that the makers of a magazine 
appreciate, for the keynote to the 
success of any periodical is the 
attainment of a variety that at 
once fascinates and satisfies. Not 
a surprise for the sake of intro- 
ducing a novelty that will catch 
the eye for the moment—we 
don’t care to indulge in mere 
trickery of this sort. Our idea 
is to have a substantial founda- 
tion on every occasion. But to 
present the different point of 
view, or perhaps it were better 
to say an individualistic point of 
view: one that will stimulate 
thought on the part of the reader, 
and will so afford him the grati- 
fication of thinking out the mat- 
ter from his own standpoint and 
of comparing that aspect of it 
with ours—this is what we desire 
to accomplish. 

We don’t want you, as readers, 
to think as we think simply be- 
cause we say we think that way. 

Just now we are entering upon 
a new season—one that promises 
nationally to be a season of in- 
terest. As for THE Book News 
MonTHLY—it has a record to 





Cover for the November 
number 





A Masterpiece by Rubens 
in Color 
November “ Book News 
Monthly ” 





break, the record won by last 
year’s circulation increases. Hav- 
ing placed a standard high, the 
next thing is to carry it higher, 
lest its adherents, who begin by 
following it, advance before and 
beyond it. We have not slum- 
bered through the summer—we 
hope to prove it in the numbers 
to come. The twelve most im- 
portant issues we have ever pub- 
lished are just ahead of us, for 
1909 produces a_ remarkable 
array of aniversaries that must 
not be overlooked. And we do 
not propose to commemorate 
them in any half-hearted fashion. 
For this year two numbers of 
particular interest remain—the 
Dickens number and the Milton 
Tercentenary number. 

To illustrate the first we have 
a large collection of unusually 
valuable pictures. The London 
of Dickens will play an important 
part in the program, and what 
more fascinating part of the 
world is there than just this Lon- 
don which is so permeated by the 
spirit of the genius-gifted man 
who loved it? Miss Anne M. 
Earle will follow the trail to 
Rochester and the famed Gad’s 
Hill, and Dr. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, who has made a life 
study of the English novelist, 
will write a critical appreciation 
of Dickens’ works. 

As a reminder that our own 
land is not without its great lit- 
erary men, we will print in this 
number an account of the T. B. 
Aldrich Celebration, at Ports- 
mouth, held this summer and at- 
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tended by the author of the arti- 
cle in question, Horatio S. 
Krans. Pictures that have not 
appeared elsewhere will be used 
as illustrations. 

November will be a big book 
number—preliminary to the 
Christmas feast of good things 
that will follow. After a period 
of suspended animation, so to 
speak, the book world is about to 
experience a most wonderful 
awaking. We hope to make 
“discoveries” in the output now 
being prepared. 

As one does not announce 
“surprises,” our plans as here 
given are by no means com- 
plete. Keep an eye open for the 
good things that will be entered 
as “extras.” 


A Word to Our Regular 
Subscribers 

Beginning with October first, 
and continuing through October, 
we will give to any subscriber 
who will send us three new sub- 
scriptions to THE Book News 
MonrTRLy, at $1.00 each, a re- 
newal of his or her own sub- 
scription free of charge. This 
will be a splendid opportunity 
for introducing the magazine to 
your friends, as well as of se- 
curing your own copies without 
expense. 


Some More Letters 
We are getting right along 
many complimentary letters 
from our good friends. Here 
are several: 


Editor Book News Monruty: 


I wish to extend my thanks to you 
and to all who contributed to make 
last month’s magazine such a glowing 
success. Especially those who wrote 
the articles on Tolstoy. 

I have a few suggestions to make. 
Why not complete with a Zola num- 
ber that great trio of realistic writ- 
ers, Tolstoy, Zola and Ibsen? Among 
our living writers, I think Thomas 


Kindl 
Carson, 


The Book News Monthly 





G. K. Chesterton 
The subject of the portrait 
insert November “ Book 
News Monthly” 





Charles Dickens 
Subject of the special 
author's number for 
November 





One of Dickens’ Home 
in London 





Nelson Page and F. Marion Craw- 
ford worthy of numbers. A Scott or 
Stevenson number would be as ac- 
ceptable to a large contingent of read- 
ers, as to myself. 
Very respectfully, 
GrorcE S. THOMPSON, 
35 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 
September 3, 1908. 


Butler, N. J., July 27, 1908. 
To the Editor of Tue Book News 

MonvTHLY: 

Would a few words of commenda- 
tion and criticism be welcomed from 
one of your oldest subscribers? 

About ten years ago I had the 
mournful task of burning up stacks 
of Book News—a move to another 
home seemed to necessitate it. Since 
then Book News has improved so 
much I hardly think I could bear to 
see them vanish in smoke, but would 
distribute them to admiring friends. 
How many subscribers I have got 
for you in the last fifteen to eighteen 
years I do not know, but they are 
many. I consider it now the best re- 
view and literary magazine published. 

I wish now to ask why you have 
discontinued your “Program for Lit- 
erary Societies?” I am one of fif- 
teen members of a “Reading Circle” 
which has taken great pleasure in 
using them, It would please us great- 
ly if you would resume this feature 
of your magazine. 

Hoping for the continued success 
of Boox News, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs. Wm.) JoserHine B. Roomk 


This is not the only request 
we have had for a continuation 
of our Literary Program, and 
beginning with the November 
number we shall take it up once 
more. Meanwhile, we would 
ask the members of literary so- 
cieties to keep in mind the fact 
that we are giving a club of 
twelve or more yearly subscrip- 
tions to THE Book NEws 
MonTHLy for 75 cents each to 
the members of any one organ- 
ization. Surely this is an offer 
that ought to be welcomed by 
hundreds of book readers and 
club people! 


address manuscripts and editorial communications to Mrs. Norma Bright 
HE Book News Monta ty, Philadelphia. 
to the name of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This late September List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Adventures of a Nice Young Man. By Aix. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

And So They Were Married. 
Morse Kingsley. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Anthropology and Sociology in Their Relations 
to Criminal Procedure. 
lee. $1.25, postpaid. 

Auchincloss’ Chronology of the Holy Bible. By 
W. S. Auchincloss. 75 cents, postpaid. 

By Herbert A. Parkyn. 75 


By Florence 


By Maurice Parme- 


Auto-Suggestion. 
cents, postpaid. 


Beau Brummel. By Clyde Fitch. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Belle’s Miniature Series of Musicians. Haydn. 
By John F. Runciman. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Blue Lagoon, The. By H. DeVere Stacpoole. 

$1.08, postpaid. 
By Right of Purchase. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


By Harold Bindloss. 


Car and the Lady, The. By Percy F. Megargel 
and Grace Sartwell Mason. $1.08, postpaid. 
Circular Staircase, The. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. $1.08, postpaid. 

Coffee and a Love Affair. By Mary Boardman 
Sheldon. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Coming Harvest, The. By Rene Bazin. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Corrector of Destinies, The. 
son Post. $1.08, postpaid. 

Country Sketches for City Dwellers. By Mrs. 
Willingham Rawnsley. $2.50, postpaid. 

By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 


By Melville Davis- 


Cousin Cinderella. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Daughter of Louis XVI, The. By G. Lenotre. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. $4.00, postpaid. 
Documentary Source Book of American His- 
tory, 1606-1898. By William MacDonald. 


$1.75, postpaid. 


Educational Process, The. By Arthur Cary 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Sleshman. 





Elements of International Law. By George B. 
Davis. $2.25, postpaid. 

Every Man for Himself. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Norman Duncan. 


Famous Indian Chiefs I Have Known. By 
Major-General O. O. Howard. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Faust. By Stephen Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. 


$1.25, postpaid. 
Firing Line, The. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


Ganton & Co. 
postpaid. 
Grand Army Man, A. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 

$1.08, postpaid. 
Great Raleigh. By Hugh De Selincourt. 
postpaid. 


By Arthur Jerome Eddy. $1.08, 


$3.50, 


Green Mummy, The. By Fergus Hume. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


Haydn. By John F. Runciman. $1.00, postpaid. 
Heartbreak Hill. By Herman Knickerbocker 


Viele. $1.08, postpaid. 
Hygiene for Nurses. By Isabel MclIsaac. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Keep Up Your Courage. By Mary Allette Ayer. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Last Voyage of “the Donna Isabel, The. 
Randall Parrish. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Clara Louise Burn- 


By 


Leaven of Love, The. 
ham. $1.08, postpaid. 

Lentala of the South Seas. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By W. C. Morrow. 


Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Grades of 
the Bible School. By Lois Sedgwick Palmer, 
outline by Prof. George William Pease. 75 
cents, postpaid 

Leveller, The. By Alexander McArthur, $1.08, 
postpaid. 
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Londons of the British Fleet, The. By Edward 
Fraser. $1.50, postpaid. 

Louis de La Valliere and The Early Life of 
Louis XIV. By Jules Lair. $3.50, postpaid. 

Mad Anthony’s Young Scout. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Man from Brodneys, The. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. $1.08, postpaid. 

Man Without a Head, The. By Tyler De Saix. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Medievalism. A Reply to Cardinal Mercier. By 
George Tyrrell. $1.25, postpaid. 

Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly. By L, Allen 
Harker. $1.08. 


Naturalisation of the Supernatural, The. By 
Frank Podmore. $2.00, postpaid. 

Outlines of Economics. By Richard T. Ely. 

$2.00, postpaid. 


Peter. By F. Hopkinson Smith. $1.08, postpaid. 

Photography for Young People. By Tudor 
Jenks. $1.50, postpaid. 

Problem of Age, Growth and Death, The. By 
Charles S. Minot. $2.50, postpaid. 

Psychology of Feeling and Attention, The. By 
Edward Bradford Titchener. $1.40, postpaid. 


Race or Mongrel. By Alfred P. Schultz. $1.90, 
postpaid. 

Raw Gold. 
postpaid. 

Riverman, The. By Stewart Edward White. 
$1.08, postpaid. ° 

Round the Corner in Gay Street. By Grace S. 
Richmond. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair. $1.08, 


Silence. By Stewart. $1.08, postpaid. 

Smoky God, The. By Willis George Emerson. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Spirit in Prison, A. By Robert Hichens. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Study of Nature, The. By Samuel Christian 


Schmucker. $1.25, postpaid. 
Sword of Dundee, The. By Theodora Peck. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Tables of Stone. By Harold Begbie. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Tales from Bohemia. By Robert Neilson Ste- 
phens. $1.08, postpaid. 

Testing of Diana Mallory, The. 
Humphry Ward. $1.08, postpaid. 

Theory of Mind, A. By John Lewis March. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Thursday Mornings at the City Temple. By 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. $1.50, postpaid. 

Time, The Place and The Girl, The. By John 
W. Harding. 80 cents, postpaid. 

Toy Shop, The. By Margarita Spalding Gerry. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Twelve Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. 
By William Henry P. Phyfe. $1.25, postpaid. 

By George Cary 


By Mrs. 


Two Gentlemen of Virginia. 
Eggleston. $1.08, postpaid. 


Uncle Sam’s Business. By Crittenden Marriott. 
go cents, postpaid. 

United States as a World Power, The. By 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. $2.00, postpaid. 


Waldo Trench and Others. By Henry B. Ful- 
ler. $1.08, postpaid. 

Warrens of Virginia, The. 
Eggleston. $1.08, postpaid. 

Weeping Cross. By Henry Longan 
$1.40, postpaid. 

Well in the Desert, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Wheel o’ Fortune, The. By Louis Tracy. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Wooing of Calvin Parks, The. 
Richards. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Work and Habits. By Albert J. Beveridge. 
45 cents, postpaid. 

World’s Great Events, The. By Albert Payson 
Terhune. $1.20, postpaid. 

Wroth. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. $1.08. 
postpaid. 

Wulnoch, the Wanderer. By H. Escott-Inman. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Wyoming. A Story of the Outdoor West. By 
William Macleod Raine. $1.08, postpaid. 


By George Cary 
Stuart. 


By Adeline Knapp. 


By Laura E. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 













St. Agnes’ School for Girls 


Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, with 
diploma. Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well- 
equipped laboratories. Strong music department. Catalogue. 
Miss SEABURY, Head of School 


Bishop DOANE, President Board of Trustees, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





Miss Dana’s School 


For Girls Morristown, N. J. 


Located in one of the most beautiful euburban 
towns in the country. Graduating course. Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball. Special 
instruction in Expression and use of speaking voice. 
Terms. $900. Opens Sept. 30. For circular and 
book of views apply to 


MISS LOVISE L. NEWELL, PRinciPaL. 















CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE and SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 
eleven acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Elocution and Domestic Science. Golf and other 


out-door sports, Healthful location; artesian water. 
Terms reasonable. Address 


MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals 
Drawer 81, Washington, D. C. 





Tommy’s Hurry. 
Grandfather—“Hey! Stop a minute, boy. I 
want ’ee.” 
He Wantep His Day Orr. Tommy—‘“Can’t, ’cos mother’s waiting to give 
General Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate | me a thrashing.” 





commander, used to tell that once in the hottest hy sac, etirscams me! Fancy a boy running 
a r it! 

part of one of the early battles of the Civil War, Tommy—“Well, if I don’t father’ll get home 

he felt his coat-tails pulled. Turning about, he | first.” Philadelphia Inquirer. 

recognized a young man who had been em- 


ree é Yes, Hussy ADVERTISED. 
ployed in his tobacco factory previous to enlist- Wifie—“Be sure to advertise for Fido in the 


ment. “Why are you not in your place, fight- | morning newspapers.” Next day the wife read 
ing?” the general demanded angrily. “Why, I a pa 4 in the nodes aa a 
: : nie st—A mangy lapdog, with one eye an 
gun wanted to tell you that, nd you don't mind, tail. Too fat to walk. Answers to the name of 
I will take my day off to-day! ; Fido. If return stuffed, large reward.” 

—In Lighter Vein. Philadelphia Inquirer. 














Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American clean. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 





— and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
JOHN F. GENUNG, Pu. D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent ALBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 
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WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 


is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
| variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
| matter, beautifully printed on superior 
| paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
| and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
| explaining great governmental questions 
| and economic problems. In politics it 
| belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 

endeavors to expound and to propagate 
the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
| abuses from which our Republic is 
| suffering so much. It endeavors to 
| educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
| influence over public opinion to the end 
! that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 

While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 

The Weekly Jeftersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but difters from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 


The price of the Jeffersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 

The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 

Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Thomson, Georgia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montfily. 





z MAGAZINE CHENCNERNED 


InsivE INFORMATION. 

A Christian scientist found his young son 
doubled up with pain as a result of too frequent 
trips to the apple orchard, where many choice 
green apples were to be had. 

“What’s the matter, Bobbie?” he asked. 

“I ate too many apples,” said Bobbie; “ 
oh, how my stomach hurts!” 

“Your stomach doesn’t ache,” said his father; 
“you just thinkeit does.” 

“Well, you may think so,” said Bobbie, “but 
I know. I’ve got inside information.” 

Harpers. 


and, 


THE MonrH or RIPENESS. 


Thou languid August noon, 
When all the slopes are sunny; 
When with jocund dreamy tune, 
The bees are in the honey; 
When with purple flowers 
Aflaming in the sun, 
The drowsy hours 
Tread one by one 
The golden pleasaunces. 


Then is heart’s amusing time; 
hen, of all the seasons, 
Old Earth for inward rhyme 

Is full of golden reasons ;— 
Then the ripening gourd, 
The sunkissed garden wall, 
The purpling hoard, 
The flocks that call 
Adown the distances. 


Forego the saddening tear, 
Thou month without alloy; 
To younger seasons of the year 
Resign the flag of joy; 
But. thou, be what thou art, 

Full brooding to the brim 
Of dreams apart 
And purlieus dim 
Of leafy silences. 


WILFRED CAMPBELL, Scribner’s Magazine. 


FRrRANKLIN’s Wit, Patriotism AND Prety Savep 
THE OccaSION. 

On one occasion long after Washington’s 
name had become familiar to all Europe, Benja- 
min Franklin dined with the English and French 
Ambassadors, when several famous toasts were 
drunk. The British Ambassador proposed: 
“England—the sun whose brightest beams en- 
lighten and fructify the remotest corners of the 
earth!” Not to be outdone, the French Ambas- 
sador gave as his toast, “France—the moon 
whose mild, steady and cheering rays are the 
delight of all nations, consoling them in dark- 
ness and making their dreariness beautiful!” 
Each wondered what Franklin could propose, 
but he was ready for the occasion, and gave: 
“George Washington—the Joshua who com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand still, and 
they obeyed him!” 

In Lighter Vein. 


The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 
O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 
the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


germ Magen for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 


complete year only. After October 1 the 
price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 
additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 
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Perightor. 


FLAT CLASP 

WO-AND-A-HALF million wearers have seven convincing reasons for pre- 

ferring the ‘‘ BRIGHTON ”’ to any other garter. 

It fits—it lies flat as a coin—it cannot become accidentally undone—it never 
binds or slips—it keeps the sock perfectly smooth—it is rustless—it cannot 
catch in the trousers-leg. 

Add to this, lightness of weight, strength of construction and beauty of finish, and you 
have the secret of the extraordinary popularity of ‘‘ BRIGHTON ” Garters. 


BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in 
all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 


PRICE 25 CENTS A PAIR at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 713 Market St., Dept. “B,” Phila. 


Makers of ‘‘ BRIGHTON" GARTERS, *‘ PIONEER’’ SUSPENDERS and ‘‘ PIONEER” BELTS. 

















XUM 


IMAGINATION AT A PREMIUM. 

Wordsworth calls his “She Was a Phantom of 
Delight” “a poem of the imagination,” and so 
it proved. The couplet, 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 
is thus explained by a child of promise. “At 
first when he met her, he thought she was too 
lovely to eat common food as common people 
do, but after he was married to her he found 
she was a good woman—a spirit still—but she 
could eat common food and was a good house- 
keeper.” 

Another little girl explains the passage: “She 
didn’t think nature’s daily food was too simple 
for her, but took anything she was offered and 
was pleased with it.” Concluding remarks on 
the “Phantom” are: “She received every one 
who called on her, and she agreed with ’most 
anybody.” “She was a true woman and always 
kept herself young.” “When Wordsworth mar- 
ried her he wasn’t very well acquainted with 
her, but he soon came to know her very well 
indeed.” Century. 








When Quality Counts We Get The Order 


N. W. Cor. 10th 


(ommercial and Arch Sts. 


Photo-Fngraving (0. 


Philadelphia 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 








Her Own Eyes Goon Enoucn For Him. 

A little Scotch boy’s grandmother was packing 
his luncheon for him to take to school one 
morning. Suddenly looking up in the old lady’s 
face, he said: 

“Grandmother, does yer specs magnify ?” 

“A little, my child,” she answered. 

“Awheel, then,” said the boy, “I wad juist like 
it if ye wad tak’ them aff when ye’re packin’ 
my loonch.’ 

Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
™ laceorsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 

or loses a 
its For 
sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c. 


C.J.HALEY &CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 





The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 
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ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY [/) 
FROM EVERY 
POINT OF VIEW 


In up-to-date homes they are discarding the oldtime heavy carpets and adopting 
CREX Carpets and Rugs, “The Modern Floor Covering ” for all rooms and for all 





seasons. 


The indisputable efficiency of CREX is recognized throughout the country and its 
superiority over other floor coverings makes it essential in every home. 


The peculiar weave of CREX will not permit of dust and germs lodging in it, and 


it can be thoroughly cleaned by a slight shaking or beating. 


promotes health and saves labor. 


It is absolutely sanitary, 


CARPETS—Pilain and striped effects in all widths. 
RUGS—AIl sizes, in a large variety of designs. 
AVOID IMITATIONS: Look for the GRE Trade Mark. 


For sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY 





So MorHEr—So Son. 

Vincent was altogether too garrulous in school 
to please his teachers. Such punishments as the 
institution allowed to be meted out were tried 
without any apparent effect upon the boy until 
at last the head master decided to mention the 
lad’s fault upon his monthly report. 

So the next report to his father had these 


words: “Vincent talks a great deal.” 
Back came the report by mail duly signed, but 


with this written in red ink under the comment: 
“You ought to hear his mother.” 
Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








CLEANING BY 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 


RUGS “sc: ci" CARPETS 





377 Broadway, New York City 


He Hap To Sranp Up. 


An American doctor built an elegant home; 
his bathroom was exceptionally beautiful, being 
of white marble with silver hardware; a music- 
box was concealed in the room. After com- 
pletion of the home an Englishman came to visit 
the doctor. Now the English always show great 
respect for their sovereign and their country, 
and this one was no exception. 

After showing his home to the Englishman 
the doctor remembered the fondness English 
people have for the bath, and escorted his guest 
to the bathroom, and while there turned on the 
music-box, wishing to give his guest a pleasant 
surprise as he bathed. Then he left his friend 
in the bathroom. 

About an hour later the Englishman joined 
his host in the drawing-room. The doctor im- 
mediately asked what his guest thought of the 
bathroom. The Englishman replied: “It is 
beautiful, beautiful.” 

“Well, said the doctor, “how did you like my 
music-box ?” 

Said his guest with great disgust in his tones: 

“Bah! That music-box! The old thing 
played ‘God Save the King,’ and I had to stand 


Sead for Booklet Established 1875 ft s 
up the whole time I was tryin ig 
| CLEANED SCOURED DYED P Te bathe 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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The Paul E. Wirt 
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Safety Cap Fountain Pen 


Cannot leak, no matter in what position or pocket it is carried. 





Vest pocket size, 33% inches long 


Made in both short and regular lengths. Prices ranging from $2.50 to $6.00 
Unconditionally guaranteed 


Ask your dealer to show you one or write for further information to 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 








FEATHERED IDLENESS. 
Little Margie on her first visit to a farm was 
told to wander about the barn and search for 
eggs. Some time later the child returned almost 


“Couldn’t you find any eggs, dearie?” asked her 
mother. 

“No,” replied Margie wearily. “I think it’s 
mean, too, ’cause lots of hens were standing 
around doing nothing.”—Perrine Lambert. 


Lippincott’s. 


Mr. Curran’s CELEBRATED REPLY To Lorp CLARE. 
There is a celebrated reply of Mr. Curran to 
a remark of Lord Clare, who curtly exclaimed 
at one of his legal positions, “Oh, if that be law, 
Mr. Curran, I may burn my law books!” “Better 
read them, my Lord,” was the sarcastic and ap- 
propriate rejoinder. 
hen Curran was in his last illness, the doc- 
tor remarked that he seemed to cough with 
great difficulty. “That is strange,” said the wit, 
“for I have been practicing all night.” 
—In Lighter Vein. 








BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
ead aigh stamp for ~ A omens nonend 16 
bookish designs, oO me oe wil 
name ons follows : oe . $3.25—200, . 75 


(Special designs en to order.) 


COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 





Tue Seats WERE SAFE. 

“It would please me mightily, Miss Stout,” 
said Mr. Mugly, “to have you go to the theater 
with me this evening.” 

“Have you secured the seats?” asked Miss 
Vera Stout. 

“Oh, come now,” he protested. “You're not 
so heavy as all that.” 

Catholic Times. 
Bap Birtinec. 

“I see a man intends to let a rattlesnake 
bite him and depend on prayer for a cure. I 
call that faith.” 

“T call it cruelty to animals, unless somebody’s 
going to pray for the snake after it’s bitten such 


a fool as that.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Ladies ~ prefer to — a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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It will soon be time a aaty is just as big a difference in player-pianos 
as there is in pianos. 


for you to. purchase be chief eae | in aay Ss oe 
































or exchange your’ * ence that seallpccomnts==iemethetacilicias 

present | 

Pp l ayer instrument, one player- 

when that ¥ _ expression devices |cover 
Rccery to the correct} pro- 

there ar f music, and whose ¢quip- 


fidevices enables you tq pro- 
Fighest and most artistic| kind. 


hs strament is the | 


PLAYER | 
IPIANO 


Pa [EME SANE 1t-en-obsiouseand-indisputable fact that the ex- 
the complet aA yah dasha spre sionidewices a e ANGELUS player:piano 
subordinati 1 more practical than] those 
LRN AV catty | iGy, othi ! If you make yout pur- 
the perfdfiiiineene ais mplaben meee oratimer befor sAlstviniy Yourself of the truth of this, 
serious mistake. 

vided with expression devices 
; E the proper degree of musical 
ot be satisfied for any length 


tempo 3 
| go tind néwith cithe® ia instrument or the music it 
; LY 4 Dy ae Tie ~#enalye’ you_to prod ce, 


then you are teady to purchase, remember that 
ee oe fae © it is simply a case of satisfaction or the dis- 
“ geting 5 A isha i _-@ppointing reverse. It will pay you, therefore, to 
either base or treble. make a thorough investigation of the ANGELUS 


ether gradually orfiistitips, « 


The little ANGELUS, ie the form of aamall —player-piano before deciding finally on any other. 
portable cabinet, plays any make or style of 

piano. The ANGELUS is also incorporated Write for name .of convenient representative 

the Haren Plane, making the EADS: THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
ANGELUS and the EMERSON-ANGELUS. MERIDEN, Conn. Regent House, Regent St., LONDON 
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ASSURING INSURANCE 


Insurance is provision against possible loss. Assurance 
is knowledge of protection. 


— _—_——_—_ 


Nearly everybody is obliged to buy fire insurance, but few 
people get with their policies the assurance of safety. 


An experienced and reputable broker provides both 
insurance and assurance. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 wa.nut stREET 


INSURANCE BROKER PHILADELPHIA 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Wen TTT ¢ + 3 





Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 

not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 

successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 

cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 

making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 

ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— E 
: 
: 
' 
5 
: 
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the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - - =- - BOSTON 
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IT’S AN INSPIRATION 


a stimulus to original and successful creation—to begin your day 
with a refreshing GILLETTE shave. 

Art and literature are exacting—capricious—only their long- 
suffering votaries with the “infinite capacity for taking pains” eventu- 
ally enjoy favor and its attendant wadiily comforts. 

But the GILLETTE Safety Razor impartially presents to all 


complete shaving comfort—more—actual shaving /uxury. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR BLADES NEED 
NO STROPPING—NO HONING 


It’s simply lather and shave! The perfect mechanical construction 
of the GILLETTE renders vibration impossible—there’s never a 
cut, scrape or jar. 

The fatigued mind finds repose and comfort in the refreshment 
afforded by a GILLETTE shave. The action of the GILLETTE 
is so smooth and even as to be almost imperceptible. And the 
result—a clear, healthy skin—gratifies even the most critical connois- 
seur of the tonsorial art. 

A GILLETTE shave taken in the brief moments before train 
time or a hastily remembered appointment leaves your face as 
sence and well-groomed as after a luxurious and lengthy morning 
toilet. 














You can ob-. 
tain the standard 
set, here shown, 
as well as any of 
our combi- 
nation sets rang- 


This is the 
standard set con- 
sisting of triple 
silver-plated razor, 
twelve double- 
edged blades in 
morocco velvet 


ing in price lined case. 

from $6.50 to Ja 

$50, at any f ==. 6S = RA Price $5.00 
jewelry, sport- Ji cic We will send 


ing goods, cut- 
lery, hardware 
or drug dealer. 





you catalog of our 
complete line on 
request. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


260 Kimball Building 
BOSTON 


260 Times Building 
NEW YORK 
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260 Stock Exchange Building 


CHICAGO 












































y Petticoats 


The pronounced influences which smart Parisian 
fashions have exerted upon American dress 
have been fully anticipated in the new Fall 
Heatherbloom Petticoats. 


Visit the select stores and inspect the 
newest silk importations—you will find 
every one of them cqualled in up-to-date- 
ness in Heatherbloom, and surpassed by 
Heataerbloom in wearing qualities and 
price economy. 


Heatherbloom Petticoats gs 
are favored by the most (a 
fastidiously dressed of 
American women. Wear 
three times as long as silk, 
can be distinguished from 
‘silk only with difficulty, and 
cost but a third as much. 

Obtainable at leading 
stores in all the smart 
French stripes and color- 
ings, plaids and daintily 
silk-embroidered designs. 
$2 to $8 a to 
details of workmanship, 
for Heatherbloom mate- 


rial is Of One quality only. 
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waistband of 
every petticoat 


This silk label 
appears in the 


Heatherbloom by the yard—40 cents, and ebery yard guaranteed. 


The same better-than-silk material from which the famous Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. Takes the 
place of silk for almost every purpose. Superior to any other fabric for dropskirts and linings. Lining counters; 


150 shades. One quality only—Heatherbloom on every yard. 


hydegrade 
Linings for Fall and Winter 


_ The most complete assortment of quality fabrics for every lining purpose. Ask for “Hydegrade’’ at any 
lining counter, and you can make a selection to suit your every want—a weight, a shade, a weave, a quality for 
any dressmaking, fancy work or household use. Each fabric is the best of its class that the loom can produce. 


15c. to 45c. 4 yard and every yard guaranteed. 


One hundred shades—36-in. wide. Look for Hydegrade on the selvage. 
Send for series of beautiful souvenir Heatherbloom and Hydegrade Post Cards—FREE. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago yy 2 ics 
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THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


of Mrs. Ward's wome pale ef | tire of 
high-minded, sweet-heart« brought with brutal 
young mother had murdered 4 n whom the world be 
protected by her husband while ¢ the use f a different 
memory infamous Ju f< th blow strikes, Diana 
Therefore to him the bigh privilege possible 
shelter in time of trouble the womar e love mal 
alive witl meaning, by every test t th greatest work of Mrs. 
IS passionate i heautitr a true 


by W. Hather 


A New Novel 
ady Rose's daughter—Kitty “AShe—indeed. all e the white 
I spirit of Diana Mallory Young. g 
suddenness into the knowledge that her dead 
lover The mother's 
child's sake, is 


racious 


name 
still in public 


eved her 
the man she loves 


iame for the 
lory s betrothed to 

man—to guard and 
srilliant with movement and 


novel that thrills and 
in Sepia from the original paintings | 


Pr satisfies, because it 
Fight lilustrations in 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


A New Novel By ROBERT HICHENS 
lays t v story. Maurice 


of narrative at its best, Mr. Hichens 
peasant girl, meets his death by a fa nt the é le 
child. ignorant of his treachery and heart-broken at } The action takes 
just outside of Naples Here ermione 1 ith her child, Vere 
of sixteer They are visited by tl fe-long friend Hermione, 
ry sweeps on t hant ne} or 


Delarey. after 
ving Hermione 


s powell 

his wife for a 
with her unborn 
small island in the bay 
hildlike girl 
s, a writer of distinction The st 
ht illustrations by Cyrus Cunec Post Svo, cloth, $1.75. 


GILBERT NEAL 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
gnized the part 


befor: M li er : I 
layi é a theme in 


young 


gracious 


A New Novel 
just this way 


woman | ‘ “ I 
aid ina Georgia 


en draw ! 
and the unmarried 
about finding the 


has set 
spirit fine and true 


The triangle of love has vot be 
that love between the married man 
Without undue sensation 
method, and in 


t 


fiction, and 
village Boldly realistic in 
Post Sve, cloth, $1.50 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


ith fro 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
ind style nd will 


by every felicity of his thought 
readers of his eat poems and tragedies These 
themselves to Shakespeare and the writers of his time 
treated Swinburne does it here 


Swinburne is marked 
old Swinburne to 


devoting 
never before been 


prose by 
as Well as the e 
Iminative 


English letters has 


ume of 
onee a new 
critical and il 
period. of 


eveal 

papers are 
This flowering 
0, gilt top, $2.00 net 


THE TOY SHOP—A Tale of Lincoln 
By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


glimpse f glory to the eves There is 
soldiers for his little son, and 
over-burdened 


Crowns 


lump to tue throat and a 
of a Winter evening to buy tir 
Napoleon's wars, wl neonscious! wrings tl 
who never doubted 


that brings a 


l th 
visiting a toy shop in the gloan 
talking th the old toy-maker, veteran of 
President's heart with tales of his emperor, 
er incolors. 10mo, cloth, 50 cents net 


t oft story 
vavered 


ictor 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


the peonle tie 
has set Mr. D 
magnificent eligi« 


UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS WEE WINKLES AT THE MOUNTAINS 
By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT By GABRIELLE JACKSON 


Uncle Sam carries out the orders of his Jolly, chu 

sail “is 1 + - his a ‘ d oy se 

mail business and ank business draining vears old in this st 
puie food, and scores of other is nearly ten 


How bby little Wee Winkles is almost seven 
nq - ; 
citiz ens nerdy and her brother Wideawake 
ands tests 


services 
‘iu 


st 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 








